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Let Us Have a Little Indaba 


N O, CUTHBERT, an indaba is not what you think it is at all, tl 
it does sound a bit **draggish.** The word signifies a meeting 
conference. 

The business end of these papers, four very normal men, whose 
ambition in life, aside from grabbmg the passing dollar is to hang or. 
feed-bag, and to do an illicit bit of titUlation under the guise or 
romance; insist on having this page to spout certain gleeful news. L 
get it over. 

Pan’s first quarter started with but 3,000 copies, and before a week K 
passed, another 3,000 had to be reprinted, and then with leaps and bound 
the opuscule ran away with the office and the book stands; until with thi 
writing, it looks as though some 30,000 will be clicked from the press, an 
this with a month still left on the first quarter. AVhen you consider that 
30,000 readers lent their copies to friends for at least three to one, you 
will see that some 90,000 souls laughed with Pan, cursed him, or were 
bored to death. Not a bad record for a magazine in its incunabula. Pretty 
word. Think I’ll say it again. Not a bad record for a magazine in its 
INCUNABULA. 


Attention! A special edition of Pans first number is now on the press 
for those who missed this treasure-house of print, wherein reposes such 

pretties as: FEMALE IMPERSONATORS OR THE DANGER- 
OUS SEX; HAVE YOU LOST YOUR TASTE FOR YOUR 
HUSBAND; THE MAN THAT MARRIED AN OSTRICH; and 

ten other such verbal mummeries, to say nothing of our incunabula for 
which there is no extra charge. If you have not read the first Pan, send 
us two bits now and start collecting your set. Do it nor»! 


OUR MOTTO STILL REMAINS 

**We are with onpone who is against an}fthing*’ 


A PAGE FROM THE DIARY OF A LOUSE; A SHORT 
HISTORY OF LESBOS; BULLETS, the autobiography of a hop- 
head; THE LOVE PEDDLER, a yam from the Grease-paint Trail; 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM THE OLD ROUNDER TO HIS 

SON, and a dozen other good things of philosophy, belly-thwacking humor, 
and thought-producing whimsicalities are being made ready for the next 
issue, together with certain unique essays and poems.— Voila! 







as there be strange other gods, so there be strange PANS: and, when 
e them leering at }:ou from the bookseller^ stall, and say^ing, “ 7o here** 
“ 7o there,** remember there is but one PAN, and his name is 

^ENER*S PAN. 

^ome animpottant ?Datum, l^eaw 

Wolinhers all the shootin’ about^** — The Tavern. ‘*Wot kind of a 
^azine do you call this?** — The Simpoleons. We call it ROSENER*S 
\N, though it has been called other things. It is written and published by 
6. M. Rosener from his place at 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
< ou may have a peek at it for twenty-five cents the copy, and it is on the 
^ewsstands with a new face, four times a year. It has a fixed policy, in, 
lat it has no policy at all. Pan writes just what he thinks, but more often, 
.le just writes. Let*s laugh. Life is a fake, but a beautiful fake for a* 
.hat. Is not a lie from the lips of a pretty woman, more beautiful than 
the most solid truth from the greatest philosopher? Let us revere the 
truth, but love the woman, or the man, if you lean that way; anyhow, let 
us take Truth in one hand and Love in the other, and walk through life with 
our faces upturned to the stars. 





Copyrt|:hted 1921 

Rosener** PAN PublUhers. 1400 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ROSENER'S PAN 


To think in the terms of true Democracy, is to know that the 
mule that should be suppressed at once, is every other ass but 
yourself. 


%f)t ^econtj 3Pipntg of 

H ere I am again! 

Here I come with my second pipings, and may my Pandenians 
find in their notes, music more shrilly sweet, than when I first tuned 
my reeds for you, now more than three months agone. 

With all the naiveile of a sap-headed bride en route to the Great Awaken¬ 
ing, did I come to you with my first agnostic sheaves of printed pages. And 
now I realize what Mr. Sherman meant when he opined that war was hell; 
truly, he must have been born with a caul, and had this magazine in mind, 
when he uttered those famous words between whiskies and wenches, as he 
and our grandfathers tarried down south at the expense of the Confederate 
Government. Strange days have come upon me as I write these words, 
strange, though merry withal. 

Until these times, the sum total of my correspondence consisted of a few 
post cards to chamber-maids I had left behind, a weekly letter of protest 
and excuses to Missus Pan, various notes of procrastination to creditors 
and money lenders; and a flock of bills and legal threats with the first of every 
month. I love the tone of a lawyer’s note when he threatens to have you 
up before the court; it has such an intimate sound, a sort of one thief to 
another ring about it which seems to reek to heaven with a kind of tainted 
friendship. These used to be the extent of my letter writing and receiving; 
but now! ! ! ! 

Now my life is cluttered, littered, constipated, and made happy by letters. 
In they stream with every mail, causing my singing postman, because of 
their increasing weight, to have a recurrence of an old case of prostatus. 
Heaps of condemnation, loads of damnation, and arms full of praise reach 
me with every delivery; and how I revel in it all. To be “panned” or 
panegyrized, what matters? And what larks my Pandenians, what larks! 

Greatly have I been encouraged by your letters, my little men and 
women who are half goat. Your kind words of hope, your chips of 
friendly advice, your gems of good wishes, and your unselfish offers of help, 
I shall treasure as a thesaurus of friendship, for of such stuff is made the 
only riches that man takes with him into the Final Chemicalization. Again 
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my thanks, for I have found some one to laugh with me at Life, the master¬ 
piece of burlesque by Le Grand Farceur, 

The Simpoleons, the Dumbarions, and the Pan-Normals, have had at 
me with many high sounding adjectives and much pretty invective. They 
have robbed the good SOULE and raped old man ROGET to find suit¬ 
able words to fling at my hoofs. With these they have looked upon me 
with jaundiced eyes. With these they have berated me, castigated, lashed, 
gibbetted, anathematized, clapperclawed, and betongued me. They have 
accused me of being everything from a he-slattern to a German general; 
from Gambler Pluto the original crap shooter, to the reincarnation of a 
flock of Oscar Wildes. They have called me everything from a Christian 
Scientist to an unfrocked Jesuit priest, now hiding his shame by going about 
in vaudeville with a troupe of trained seals. One saw in me an ex-dog- 
catcher, another knew me for the fellow who blew up the Maine, and a 
third had heard I was keeping several women in Harlem,—and I am—I 
am trying my best to KEEP them there, for should they ever get down town 
and meet my wife, there would be hell to pay; and what is more, alimony. 
Thank heaven my wife is broad-minded and knows these words are copp. 
Came one letter from somewhere in the tramontane, written on §cented paper 
and penned by an old woman in pants. This bearded cutie tried to make a 
date with me, a suggestion w'hich so wounded my innocence as to send me 
to the garret in tears for the balance of the day. To all this gaggling 
accusation I can but answer aye. I am something of all these things 
and more of others, and for these I am Pan. 

Among my late joys, I had the pleasure of being hamstrung by as fine 
a laugh as ever nipped a mortal in the rear of his intellect. I have been 
accused of being abnormal. Let us now look at the normal and be thank¬ 
ful if we are otherwise. A corpse is normal, very much so; “ashes to ashes 
and dust to dust,“ could anything be more normal? A silent pool is also 
normal, and frequently stinks. 

Behold our dear country! It frets beneath the yoke of prohibition, petty 
politics, legalized murder, and vulgar reform, all of which are attempts 
at normalmaking. Yet it was the abnormals, the mental revolutionists, the 
blacklegs of their day, political renegades, adventurers, and religious out¬ 
casts and their sons, that first settled our land and later won for i>'Our 
independence. 

A mob out on a lynching party, is another happy expression of the will to 
be normal. I have seen the good folks at this sport. Men, women, girls 
and boys, all filled with a picnic spirit of delight as they smelled the roasting 
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flesh of their victim, and fought each other for a chance at hacking the bleed¬ 
ing body of their prey. We must not blame these good souls; they were 
only trying to be their normal selves. Until this time, these people could 
be found living a life of what we are pleased to call in polite terms, 
decency; that is to say, they lived an attempt at fairmindedness and brotherly 
love. But this life was abnormal to them, and the restraint merely added 
fuel to an inward flame, a burning desire to be their true normal selves. 
An inverted idea of honor, a whispered word or an inflammatory speech, 
to start them, and the thing is done. Some poor devil, as innocent almost 
as many times as he is guilty, is tortured into a confession of guilt, and then 
butchered and murdered as an excuse for a mob's return to its normal 
self; to make a normal holiday. 

Now comes a letter from a gent who indignantly demands to know, by 
what right in heaven's name. Pan feels called upon to break forth as an 
editor and writer of things. So lest the fellow comes to do me a bodily 
harm, I hasten to make him privy to the following bit of autobiography. 

At the age of nineteen, I sent to a now defunct magazine of normalities, 
a certain short story or what I believed to be such; this was returned to me 
with a most normal rejection slip, so I perforce returned to my most normal 
job of guiding the destinies of a pork butcher's wagon. For a full ten years 
then, did I wait for the light of reason to dawn upon our editors, fixed and 
at large in these United States of America; and then I sent forth another 
child of my brain. — This one was not sent back to me, it just bounced 
back, bringing with it a blue slip which seemed to suggest that my talents 
were more lousy than literary. Being the most patient of souls, I stood 
aside and allowed the years to pass me until I had counted ten, and then 
I sent to The Smart Set, what I hoped was a poem. The answer to this 
is now a matter of record in certain scientific departments in Washington, 
for it is well known that an editor of this paper who resides in Baltimore, 
read my poem and then let forth such a yell of indignation, that the seis¬ 
mograph in the Lick Observatory was put out of commission for three days. 

Now I make bold to say, that when a fellow writes two stories and one 
poem in nineteen years as I have done, and he cannot find a market for 
any of them, it's high time he went into the publishing business “on his own" 
and lose the balance of his self-respect. And now that I have done this 
very thing, you will hardly believe the tricks to which my enemies have 
resorted to see me destroyed. One had his spies drop stink bombs in my 
morning coffee, true enough, this greatly enhanced the flavor of the imita¬ 
tion Java, but consider the shock to my tummy. Another Jacobin from over 
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the River Cocytus, sent forth one of his succubi to pot me as I sl^t. She 
came with “the hue of dungeons and the scowl of night.” Did she scare 
me? Not any. I had interviewed such dispensers of joy before in my life, 
and here was a succubus that knew her business, she was really talented 
in her pokerish way, a stygian delight in fact, — and a good time was had 
by all. 

Another crow sits on my door step and yells for an explanation of the 
word Pandenian. I give him this credo: 

THE CREED OF THE PANDENIANS. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, but whether he is a chap in a 
beard, a Force, a Power, Nature, Love or a Whatnot, I cannot say. I 
believe He is here. I believe I am here. If we are not here, then we are 
some place else, so why worry about it until we get here? I believe He 
made me and I’m glad He did, because no one has more sympathy with 
a machine than the mechanic who made it. 

I believe that nothing is, which also isn’t; that there is no truth, which 
isn’t also a lie; that there is no big, which isn’t small; that there is no good, 
which isn’t bad; that love can be beautiful and horrible at the same time; 
that the straight line can be full of angles; that there is no right, which isn’t 
wrong; that if I have a right to be right, I also have a right to be wrong. 

I believe that the Maker’s greatest gifts to his children are Reason and 
Laughter, gifts, which in His great love He denied Himself; for could He 
have reasoned. He never would have created so assinine an animal as Man, 
and could He have laughed, surely, long ago, would He have laughed Him¬ 
self into oblivion at the vaporish squirtings Man calls Truth and Justice. 

I believe that to bring pain to another heart, is the only sin. 

I believe that the ugly is always a crime, and that there is no sin in the 
beautiful. 

I believe that heaven is a state of perfect being, and must therefore be 
very stupid and monotonous. I believe that to this state the vulgarly good 
are damned. 

I believe that hell is a state of beautiful variation. I believe that to 
this limbo the artistically wicked, are sent as a reward for carrying on 
the work of the Supreme Generator. 

I believe that all nature is one Big Soul. I believe that to laugh is good, 
and that tears are the weights on the other side of the scale with which we 
measure our happiness. 
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I believe that I believe all these things. But I am sure of nothing, so 
I am not sure, that I believe or believe not what I believe. Neither am I 
sure, that I am not sure, that I believe or believe not what I believe—and 
this too, only for the time being. Therefore I am a Pandenian, 

The printer calls for copy, so I make you a bow until the next time. 
Death and Laughter still travel the earth. The first feeds upon us when 
it wills, let us feed upon the other. 

Now to the mischief of the quarter. 

Thus spake the god Pan. 


The Truth U Naught but an Immoral Huasy Dressed in the 
Latest Fashion to Catch the Eye of the Passing Yokel. To Embrace 
Her. is to Rub Away Some of Her Paint and See Her as She is. 


lister 

(Another Song of the Red Lamp) 

My sister, you do not know him as 1, 

This man you love, this joy of your eyes. 

You’ve never seen the beast in his sty, 

When he’s filled with vice and the lust devils rise. 

Here in The House of Delilah, he plays 
A different song, a tainted moan. 

Here his sex turns a thousand ways. 

Like a hungry dog with a barren bone. 

We passed and you sneered, but never once guessed 
In your heart as empty as foam. 

That the thing he kills on some harlot’s breast. 

Is the thing he will never take home. 

So thank me my virtuous sister apart 

For the sorrow I save you here down the line. 

This sweetheart of yours, would gnaw at your heart. 
If he didn’t feed upon mine. 
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(From The Parables of Pan.) 

N OW at that time. Pan was preaching in the Land of The Pet Lap 
Dog. which is over against Forty-Seventh Street, Manhattan, close to 
where dwelleth the Single-man and his wife, and even the Lesbian 
and its female husband. And when he had fed the multitude with many “wise 
cracks,” and much verbal physic, he departed to fill his own radiator with 
much coffee and “sinkers” after the manner of wise men of all times. 
And lo! there followed him not a few Dumbarions and Simpoleons, and 
among them some judges, reporters, vaudeville clowns, and other such 
cauliflowers of society. When these intellectually gelded ones saw Pan 
alone, they reasoned among themselves that now was a good time to slip 
up behind him and belt him over the head with a question and watch him 
gulp for an answer. So they “gum-shoed” to his side and whispered, 
“Master, what in all the world is like unto a beautiful rose?” 

Pan made them a wink and drank four saucerfuls of coffee before he 
made them answer. And then pushing his check to the nearest Simpoleon, 
he gave them this parable: 

“A man once had a penchant for the EINSTEIN THEORY, the 
writings of MAX STIRNER, and the philosophy of SPINOZA. I men¬ 
tion these facts, not because they have anything to do with this parable, 
but just to give it a profound homogeneity.” 

A Scotch Dumbarton who was among Pans questioners, so far forgot 
himself at this outburst of wisdom, that he paid the god’s check, and gave 
the waiter the change from a tw^o-bit piece. Pan fetched up a sigh of 
relief and continued: 

“This man of whom I speak was in the flower business, he was a botan¬ 
ist.” At the word “botanist,” the others quickly crossed themselves, for 
they remembered what happened to Sodom and Gomorrah for just such 
shenanigans. Pan picked a bit of underdone dough from behind a 
bicuspid and parabled right along. 

“This botanist was all that could be desired in a good man. He had 
raised a large family at the expense of his wife’s health and life, he was a 
member of the Rotary Club, a good citizen when it didn’t cost him anything. 
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and a deep thinker. This last he could prove by quoting at length from 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, and other such perspicacious big-wigs 
as DOC. CRANE. SWEDENBORG. ANNIE BESANT, THE 
LITERARY DIGEST, and THE MANUAL OF COMMON 
PRAYER. He believed Charlie Chaplin a bigger clown than Billy 
Sunday, though it never dawned upon him that Charlie is the better preacher 
of the two; and he voted Mary Anderson the finest actress that ever lived 
because she always refused to cut up didos on Good Fridays. With these, 
he was a firm believer in lynchings and race riots, and he was quite con¬ 
vinced that any woman who murdered a man, did the trick to protect her 
honor. He soon grew tired of hating Germany and went back to hating 
England, believing that after all, the old order of things is the best, and he 
was happy in this last thought until someone put him ‘Jerry’ to the ‘info* 
that THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER was set to an old English 
drinking song, and that MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE and GOD 
SAVE THE KING, have one and the same melody—this knowledge 
nearly did for him in the way of a fit; proving that too much learning IS 
a dangerous thing. 

“Being over the draft age. and never having made so much money in 
all his life as he had during the late war, he was for protecting our country 
with another wholesale murder as soon as possible. He had no idea why 
Debs is imprisoned, but he was for keeping the fellow there just the same; 
or shooting him at sunrise as an object lesson to Japan. These and other 
like subjects he would discuss with other good citizens like himself, while 
they purchased bootleg liquor against the law, went a wenching against the 
statutes, cheated street car lines out of nickels, tried to get the other fellows* 
wives or women to listen to reason on the subject of a picnic for two, juggled 
their income tax reports, bribed politicians for special favors, or laughed in 
high glee at a beautiful thought murdered, or an artistic idea crucified. Yea. 
verily, he was a good man, but like the good he feared to be bad in a big 
way, so he was contented with being dirty in the small ones. 

“But with all these talents he was still a botanist who knew his business, 
for know ye; The Great Moulder never fashioned any man so low but that 
he gave him at least one clean ambition. And this man’s hope was to grow' 
the fairest rose in all the world. Day and night he wrestled with his prob¬ 
lem, and then when his years were many and pyorrhea was at his gums and 
the gall stones frisked and rattled in his bladder; lo! he brought from the 
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earth a rose. And what a rose! It was the fairest flower that ever turned 
a velvet cheek to the coaxing sun, the most glorious living thing that ever 
greeted the silent tune of dawn with a holy perfume. And the botanist 
was sad.” 

Now the Simpoleons and the Dumbariom marveled that a man could 
be sad when he had created the most wonderful flower in all the world; 
and Pan reading their thoughts made them answer. 

”Like the silent tides, wisdom had crept upon this man with time, and 
he saw that his flower was the most beautiful in all the universe for the 
reason that he had placed so much dung at its roots. Dung had made 
his rose beautiful. And he saw that like love, his flower could bloom 
for but a little while, and even as love it sent forth its most subtle perfume 
when all was dark and the night came down. Then he saw that the day 
must come when his rose must wither and die and become as dust; dust to 
be carried on the winds to a thousand noses, making each one run with a 
sickly rheum because of the rose fever implanted there. And the botanist 
wept.” 

“But what is like unto a beautiful rose?” So persisted Pans question¬ 
ers, for they felt he was begging the question and they had him at last. 

Pan was about to make them answer once again, when a fool came that 
way singing a popular song of the hour: MY LOVE IS LIKE A RED, 
RED ROSE. Then the Simpoleons and the Dumbartons listened and 
were made wise. And Pan went away into the wilderness which is over 
against Greenwich Village, the LAND OF THE COGNICENTI where 
dwelleth INTELLIGENTZIA in the midst of the Dandruff Epidemic. 

MY LITANY 

TO a girl in the Follies, Good Lord Deliver Me. 
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9lnot!)er iletter from tf)e 
l^ountier to g»on 

Pan’s Gardens, July 4th, 1921. 

D earest of Sons; 

Your first letter from France reached me yesterday, and brought 
with it, oh, so many memories of other days, days that are passed, 
but somehow manage to live again when my soul goes tramping down the 
Road of Retrospection. As I gazed upon the old familiar post mark, a 
sour tear befogged these fading eyes, and through the mist I saw my Paris 
once again. Outside my room, the hot July sun made the flowers bow their 
heads and pray for evening; yet with me it was winter, not the winter 
of my years, but a happy day in winter spent with my Durande; ma petite 
Deruchette. 

It was winter and the last dead leaves went whirling along the boulevard 
before the advance guard of the coming snow, making strange little whis> 
pering noises as they flocked together and gossiped of loves that came their 
way with the Spring and passed with the Autumn. 

Again I seemed to see her coming along the Faubourg des Montmartre 
as she had promised, the flakes of white sparkling upon her furs and her 
girlish eyes alight with a warm glow that told me all was well. The 
bits of snow that tipped her long lashes, fell like seed pearls as she gazed 
upon the ground and whispered, **I have decided. It shall be you and only 
you, for as long as you wish, or for as long as it may last. Love tires, 
you know, and sometimes goes away so that it shall rest, and then sometimes 
it fails to find its way back home again. It is your wish. We shall try it, 
you and I.” I might have been standing there even now and still holding 
her hands in mine, had not a gendarme come upon us, and in the way he 
twirled his mustache, seemed to say, “there is a place for everything and 
everything should be in its place.” It seems odd my boy, that she should 
be resting now, in the graveyard close to where her lover’s son is spending 
a honeymoon. You cannot fail to find the stone. It is the third to the 
left as you enter the iron g ate f rom the west; you will know it by the simple 
words, MY DERUCHETTE. Drop a handful of immortelles upon her 
grave for me, and if you still pray, then mumble something for Durande,— 
mistress to a thousand men, but sweetheart to your father. 

So my boy’s honeymoon draws to a close, ah yes, they have a way of 
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doing just that, I know, for I have spent something like a thousand or more 
in my day and time, not with the sanction of Church or Society, mark you, 
but by the will of God in spite of what the good folks say to the contrary. 

You ask for news from your motherland. It is much the same as always. 
Refined ladies still go about pumping bullets into the bowels of lovers who 
have become tired of their stupidities or satiated with their lack of imagina¬ 
tion. And bounders in jury boxes with a sense of justice in the cerebral 
cortex, continue to free the murderesses, on the evidence of a nicely turned 
ankle or a shapely pair of buttocks, but more often on the plea that the 
delicate one wished to become a mother and her partner said her nay. This 
last bit of buncombe never fails to bring back the romantic Jakes with a 
verdict of not guilty. 

If I dared, I should advocate for our public schools, an addition to their 
curriculum in the way of a course on how to ged rid of a husband or a lover. 
The study would take but little time to master, because of its utter simplicity 
of comprehension. To become professional in the matter, all the female 
need learn, is how to explode a forty-five into the umbilicus of the undesired 
one, and then to master a little speech about how the fiend took advantage 
of her when she was quite young, but being very busy on that particular 
day, she overlooked the matter until some ten or more years later. This 
comical piece of “hoke” always makes the boys in the jury box give a 
chivalrous gulp and pop back with the news that she didn’t do it. 

That the denied motherhood plea, has long been the sine qua non for 
trollops who wish to let daylight into their bed-room playmates and go free, 
is a bit of knowledge every potential lady man-killer has long been wise to; 
no one will deny. American lawyers, too, have gained the reputation for 
much sagacity, and make considerable wampum, because they have long 
since been “hep” to this simple truth. 

Another point the debutante in murder must master, is the following piece 
of stage business: Directly the pretty one has disembowled or thoroughly 
leaded her phallic amant, she must practice at assuming the expression 
of a Madonna, or a movie queen with the colic, so that when the day arrives 
for her appearance before a box full of grocery clerks, ex-bartenders and 
taxi drivers, all filled with their own particular brand of lex scripta; she will 
be thoroughly proficient in the proper degree of “mugging” as she recounts the 
sad tale of how she wished to become a mother, how the brute would not have 
it, and so forced her to drop a leaden pill into his vitals, just to make the 
world safe for Democracy. This popgun as I have hinted, will have a 
result on the boys in the jury box, so startling, as to be almost electric in 
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its exhibition of exculpation. And once again a murder will be vindicated 
in the holy name of motherhood. 

In these parts at least, we manage to hold motherhood more sacred every 
day. For those who doubt this, I suggest a trip through any of our ghettos or 
slums as a cure for their mumpsimus. Here they can see on every hand, 
hundreds of poor wretches who breed against their wills, because the Church 
or State says it must be so; here ignorance and bigotry force them to drag 
into the world all sorts of unredeemable and undesirable material, and glut 
a market already overcrowded with fulsome humanity. To the right and 
to the left one may behold no end of poor devils who have been sacrificed 
to a false conception of motherhood, poor human bodies, racked and made 
miserable by travail, sad-faced wretches ragged by pain and sorrow, all 
going about an indifferent existence until the undertaker and his squirt gun 
full of formaldehyde, come as a blessing from on high. 

And yet in this sad old world of ours, one can find much to laugh at pro¬ 
viding he is select in his choice of news prints. There is much in our papers 
these days touching the eternal immigration question, and the making of new 
citizens, as if we haven*t enough trouble with our old ones. It has often 
pleased me to muse along with the fancy, that your immigrant when he first 
reaches our shores, falls on his knees and adores Miss Liberty with all 
his heart and soul, but after he has been with us a bit and catches some of 
our leading citizens* ideas of what constitutes the freedom for which this 
lady stands, he straightway joins the merry procession and awaits his turn 
at secretly raping the beauty. 

Our bodies politic still go on investigating or appointing committees for 
the business composed of their friends and relatives. I once saw in India, 
a picture of ten lousy monkeys sitting in a circle; each one engaged in 
selecting a gray-back from the head of the ape in front of him and passing 
it back to the fellow behind. Beneath the painting I read the words, A 

POLITICAL INVESTIGATION. 

At this writing, we have in America, an epidemic in the form of throw¬ 
ing up the shade on bed-room doings. It would seem that not a few mil-, 
lionaires are turning up every day, with an extra wife or two and a hand- 
full of queens they have been keeping on the side. And one is left to 
gather from the subsequent court proceedings attendant on these jollities, 
that the usual run of millionaires holds a great many sapheads who 
have a most extraordinary ability in the way of picking various stupid 
and uninteresting women as wives and quilt-queens. Other millionaires, 
as yet, not discovered, are seeking to discipline their erring brothers by toss- 
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ing them off some corporation board or roasting them in printer’s ink. and 
otherwise trying to show they are righteously indignant at the expose, when 
as a matter of fact, they are beginning to feel the yellow creeping up their 
backs methinks. for look *ee; if the dames once take it into their heads, (and 
as a usual thing, there is room enough in a pretty head to hold anything). that 
it is the style to show up daddy, what in heaven’s name is to become of 
about nine out of every ten married men in our land? Hark ye benedict! 
Drop that extra dame before the new style hits the fancy of your cot-betty, 
else when the blow>off comes, you will be caught sans pantaloons. I need 
not add. my boy. my reasons for requesting you to keep these last words 
from your wife. An unripe bride is a suspicious thing and—but then you 
are your father’s son. I trust. 

1 made mention in my last letter, that my life long friend. Riderhood. was 
called on the carpet before St. Pete. Of course. I was expected to go to his 
funeral, and 1 did so. I thought, out of respect for my old friend’s remains, 
to do him an honor in the way of adding a touch of originality to the festival. 
—he was always fond of originality, was Riderhood.—so I put on a new red 
cravat and my pepper and salt suit with the belt at the back, (a style my lad. 
which gives your dad a rather girlish cut about the hips and adds a rakish 
line to my eighty years) ; and thus set up. I sallied forth to kiss the carcass 
good-bye. My arrival at the home where Riderhood and I had. in days 
gone by, many a quiet souse and a bout with the wenches, seemed to be the 
cue for everyone attending the funeral to assume an expression as though 
suddenly taken with gripes. My get-up made them a trifle envious, I 
fancy. They took me in at once to where Old Rider lay stretched upon 
an open box, lined with lavender, I thought the lavender a pretty touch 
and at once began to suspect the undertaker. Some one asked me if I 
didn’t think my old playmate looked natural, and when I replied, ’’not 
without a bottle of Scotch and a cutie in his lap,” two old women fainted 
and fell among a lot of lighted candles which came damn near setting fire 
to the lace curtains. After the excitement had subsided, everyone came 
back into the room to have another look at the corpse as tho they had ex¬ 
pected to see him escape during the melee, and one and all seemed greatly 
relieved to observe the carcass was still in a state of status quo and tl\eir 
enjoyment unspoiled. 

I noticed that as each one came into the room to gaze upon the feature 
act of the occasion, he or she cocked their head well over to one side, and 
I did likewise. Now remember this, when looking at a corpse, one to be 
considered up in these things, must cock one’s head to the left or the right. 
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I cannot tell you why the thing is done, I only know that funeral etiquette 
requires one to look at a corpse as though he would peek up its nose. 

Later on, we all repaired to the dining room, where in all my life, I never 
saw so much weeping, swizzeling and gut-stufhng. Thinking to relieve the 
the sorrow and add to the joy of the festivities, I began to let forth one of 
my favorite hon mots. I started with an experience Riderhood and I had 
while in Vienna, and got only as far as that part where we discovered the 
rubbers in a Turkish bath we were visiting, were not men, but firm upstand- 
ing women, who courteously asked us whether we wished to take the baths 
“with or without**; when an old woman gagged on a bit of chicken bone, 
and for a minute it looked as though the occasion would prove to be a 
double-header. 

After the business of eating was over, the local minister came in and 
preached a very beautiful sermon. He told us among other things that 
Riderhood was in heaven among the angels, and I decided right then and 
there to trade with that minister when it comes my time to be scrapped, and 
have him book me along with my old friend. The minister also mentioned 
the fact that he was sure Riderhood*s spirit was at that very moment hover¬ 
ing near us. You have no idea how this piece of intelligence affected 
me. Just think, Riderhood was dead and alive at the same time. This, 
you must remember, was my first funeral, and if I ai>pear unduly sur¬ 
prised at what went on there, you must lay it to the natural bewilderment 
of a beginner. AX^hen I heard that the dear old boy was near us, Tm 
afraid I became a bit sentimental, especially when the folks began to sing, 
a very poor song, I thought, about a certain kind old leading light; they had 
reference to the tail light of some Ford, I suppose. Well, since Riderhood 
was amongst us and since singing seemed the order, I suggested that we all 
join in and sing my old friend*s favorite song, I HAVE A BIMBO 
DOWN ON A BAMBOO ISLE. Now I thought this another original 
touch and I guess it was, for it almost caused a panic. I know the minister 
will never be the same. 

Of all the clowns and members of the audience at this funeral banquet, 
I liked best of all, the undertaker. The way he went about his business 
pleased me beyond measure and when the time came, he boxed up the corpse 
with all the sangfroid of a vaudeville juggler. Give me professional and 
paid talent every time. 

I did not go out to the cemetery because I had to take a mandolin lesson 
at four thirty on that same afternoon, and besides I wanted to be alone and 
think over the curious fact, that since Riderhood was better off among the 
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angels as the minister assured us; why those he left behind should weep and 
wish to have him back. I arrived at two conclusions: either the weepers 
were selfish beasts, or they knew the minister was only spoofing. 

The gout crawls in my knuckles and I must draw this to a close. Give 
my love to your wife, dear boy, and the love I held for your mother, as 
always, I share with you. 

Your loving father, 

* Michael. 

P. S.—I heard the widow that moved in the next house to mine but 
one, tell her maid that the music of a mandolin made her reason falter. 
I’m getting along finely—on the mandolin, I mean. 

Dad. 

forgotten 

The Swan Song of a Deserted Theatre. 

T he night comes on again, and I hate it so. 

For it brings with it, nothing but the memories 
Of my forgotten glories. 

They come with baleful reminiscences^ 

To mock and gibe my crumbling memory. 

And in a dying spirit 

They strut and stamp and move with whispered tread. 

Here within a hollow, where once they were realities. 

Now the rats move up and down on business bent 
Or hold a scamper in this niche 

Where beauty once was wont to hold her laughing hours. 

And the spider spins a dusty web within the deadened bowels. 
Where Cap-and-Bells was once the king of all. 

Here too, 

Beethoven, Bach, and Liszt, and many a more 
Sent forth their cadences. 

And now my only music is the wind that sighs 
And moans within my warping seams. 

To an obligato played by dripping rain and creaking noises; 

To a tempo set by Concert Meisier ,—Monsieur Decay. 
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My Painted Ones! Where are they now? Are some as old as I? 
Some must be older, for methinks that some are dead. 

And what can be older than Death, 

The Reaper of The Hours Spent? 

Here lived and laughed my Painted Ones, 

Here acted they a life, another than their own. 

And full many a story here they told of love 
In whispers to each other, here behind the scenes. 

Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Farce. 

They played them all behind the curtain. 

True little plays of life and love. 

Mocking at the playwright’s pen. 

Where are they now, these mummers of the past? 

Mimes and mimics! Can’t you hear me call? 

I was your first love. Have you so soon forgotten? 

.In that room yonder. 

He first held her in his arms and told her of his love. 

She, fresh from the fields of youth 

And new to the glory of a First Night’s success 

Answered him with upturned lips. 

While out in front, the cries of “’Core! ’Core!’’ 

Silenced the struggling strains from Strauss. 

That night she held a triumph of an art 
Within her dainty hand. 

While he held her heart within his own of firmer texture. 

Yonder he won her heart. I wonder where he broke it. 

She passed me once upon a rainy night, not so long ago, 

A tipsy hag with grimy hands. 

And faded shawl; above a pair of tear washed eyes 
She peared within from crack to crevice. 

And mumbling something, went her way; 

A harpie slopping through the drizzle, ^ 

Leaving behind the memory of a boyish girl. 

Dancing with Fame at her right hand 
And Love at her left. 

See, the damp comes up. The night is here. 

And I must suffer. 

Look there! 

See the rats! 
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(ThU U the first of a series of bed-time stories, written especially 
for Pretty Babies and their Daddies.) 

• (2^i) (2lootip^(2^oolip! 

H aving nothing better to do, I think I'll take a chew of tobacco 
and write a story.** This was the thought of a certain lady author, 
who, so saying, hitched up her pants and went to it. 

This is the story: 

Once upon a time there lived a beautiful girl whose name was Goofey. 
She was a perfectly lovely soul, and was as sap-headed as she was pretty; 
maybe more so. But between ourselves, my dears, she was just a wee bit 
careless and this led to that “certain business,** and this business led to,— 
well, the least said about that the better. So when the result was bom, 
she wished a back stairs had never been built, but as my dear old Aunt 
Gluttsy used to say, “Wishin* never got nobody as much as bein* careful 
in the first place.** 

Having been cognizant of the coming event for months past, the neigh¬ 
bors were greatly surprised when the thing took place, and said, “The 
idea!** “Who*d a* thought it?** “Well I never!** “Just imagine!** 
*'Oh, a new baby!** as though they had been in the habit of having old 
babies born in that particular neighborhood. Then they all went in a 
body to beam upon Mother Goofey and her baby, and to congratulate 
Mister Goofey as is the custom in our land. Imagine their surprise, when 
they discovered there was no such animal around the house as a Mister 
Goofey. Of course they knew this from the beginning, but that didn*t 
stop them from being surprised just the same. They had to do something, 
this paternal hiatus called for it, so they all looked surprised, which is the 
easiest thing in the world to do, ufiless one has paralysis of the eye-brows, 
and when done in unison by a lot of good old-fashioned women with 
nasty thoughts, the effect is almost intelligent. 

The new mother was now ready to admit that she had made a mistake 
in the way of a compunctious visiting of nature, and when she held this 
mistake up for the neighbors* inspection, and they saw that the mistake 
weighed but eighty ounces, they knew not what to do. Then the Minister 
sat in for a hand, and informed all those present, that he considered the 
mishap a very small mistake indeed. This piece of prelatic reasoning no 
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. one could combat, and thus the subject was dropped, only to be brought 
up again on rainy days. 

In the course of time. Baby Goofey grew to be quite a child, and be¬ 
cause of her goodness, the neighbors called her. Goody Goofey. while her 
little playmates, called her Goody-Goody. Oh. but she was good! 

To give you an idea of just how good she was. it is even recalled at 
this day. how one beautiful morning. Goody-Goody saw some little boys 
in swimming; she took three looks to make sure they ipcre little boys, and 
then raced home without taking another breath, and instantly broke out 
with measles. Oh. dear, but she was good. 

Now when one has the measles, it is rather hard to tell whether one is 
breaking out in a rash or just sprouting with early spring strawberries. 
So it was altogether in keeping with the neighbors’ sagacity, that they should 
see in Goody-Goody’s measles the result of her mother’s longing for straw¬ 
berries during that lady’s accouchement, thus proving Prof. Weismann. 
and his LAW OF HEREDITY, a blockhead for all time. 

Well, tempus went fugitting. and Goody soon grew to be a young lady. 
Not once in all the years of her nonage had the finger of scorn been ever 
pointed at her. not once in all her life, had she cast a shadow of mis¬ 
conduct. She had never felt the sting of a reprimand; neither could a single 
misbehavior be checked against her. Oh. believe me. but she was good. 

The fame of her goodness, went out over the land, until from miles 
around, men came to marvel, and women to doubt. Lovers she had by the 
score, but they were one and all. of the long distance variety; for none 
ever got near enough to her. to put on their personality. Oh heaven, but 
she was good. 

At this period of her pubescence, she was a pretty girl, though at first 
glance, she would seem to be a little heavy from the hips down. This 
must be explained by the fact, that she was so good, she wore three heavy 
flannel petticoats, winter and summer alike; and certain village rakes were 
known to have hinted at tin inexpressables. Oh. my God. but she was 
good! 

How the thing was ever accomplished, no one can truthfully say; but 
there it was in cold type. One morning the town awoke, to find in The 
Weekly Bladder, the startling announcement of Goody’s engagement to 
a gent from foreign parts. One wag read the news, as a gent OF foreign 
parts, but this sacrilegious lout, was quickly sat upon, you may be sure. 
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Speculation and gossip were rife. How was the thing managed? Oh. 
the sly puss. HOW did she do it? Some blamed Christian Science and 
talked of absent treatment. Others spoke of charms, abracadabras, 
swastikas, and such like sorceries. Others were to be found who de¬ 
clared she had been secretly advertising in The Police Gazette, and some 
few held that the whole affair, was an advertising scheme by The Bladder, 
to build up a circulation suffering from penurious erosion. 

When the news reached the outer world, the gamblers hastened to the 
scene, and book was made on the coming event. Six to one was offered on 
the chance that she would never be a bride, three to one. that she would 
never get any farther than the altar; and even money that she would drop 
dead when she saw the groom afix AND WIFE, to his “moniker” on 
some hotel register. But she was married just the same, and considerable 
money and almost paid for Liberty Bonds, changed hands in consequence. 
She was married and had a honeymoon with all the trimmin’s; that is. 
all the trimmin’s an outsider can guess at in a business of this kind. 

Before they left for Lynn. Mass., where they intended to spend their 
Flitterrvochen and see something of the gay side of life before settling 
down; the groom, not a bad fellow as grooms go. explained his success 
in winning our Goody by this fact: though a young and husky looking bloke, 
his draft board had given him a rating in Class Z. III. He let the gang 
know that when the bride had seen such evidence of his purity, she was 
patriotic enough to grab him. and be satisfied with the knowledge that The 
Star Spangled Banner alone “is still there.” This information he gave 
the lads with many wise winks, and lurid head shakings which the evil in 
heart, construed to have a meaning of double entedre. 

Lynn soon made known its deadening influence on the rural spirits of 
the young married pair, so home they came at the end of four days; 
he minus something of his former sprightly step, and she from all appear¬ 
ances. less a flannel petticoat or two. The advocates of a higher birth¬ 
rate. took these signs to be hopeful omen, while the birth controllers mum¬ 
bled strangely in dark corners. 

The happy couple soon settled down to a blissful life of watchful wait¬ 
ing. they doing the blissful part and the neighbors, the watchful wait¬ 
ing. . . . Sure enough, the first offspring came springing in on time, and 
for ten yeaa after that, calendars were no longer in use in the village, for 
any one could tell when three-fourths of a year had passed, by the visit- 
ings of the Ciconia alba at Goody’s home. And in all these years her 
home was a model of harmony and perfection. No noise or disquietude 
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ever marred or marked its domestic stillness. Everything had a place 
and everything was in that place, just like the German Army, only 
more so. 

Never once in all this time did Goody doubt her spouse or raise her 
voice in protest. She was a good wife and a good mother. If the old 
man had a bit of doin*s with some strange baggage; Goody never chided 
him for it. Her poor husband did his best to get a rise out of her, but 
nothing stirring. For nights on end he would lie awake, racking his poor 
brain to find a fault in his wife, but at last he was forced to admit, that 
here was a heaven on earth. 

No meal in their beautiful and ideal home was ever found to be a 
minute overdue, never a button of her husband's was missing, except the 
few that God misplaced when He created him. Here was a wife as 
regular as the sun, and more insistent in her goodness than death and 
taxes. 

Such a thing as a second look at another man never entered her mind; 
and once when the ice man saw her in a nighty, she felt she had sinned 
so grievously, that she traveled miles in the night to the home of a certain 
priest who was far-famed as an absolutionist to women who have been dis¬ 
covered in their nighties by ice men. You have no idea the amount of busi¬ 
ness this holy man did because of just such discoveries. 

When her husband spoke to her on subjects intimate. Goody was always 
shy, and blushingly hung her head. If he told her the LATEST one going 
the rounds among the boys; she invariably went to bed in a high fever. 
She never listened to gossip, nor had she any to relate; to be more super¬ 
latively good than goodness itself, was her only ambition; so she went 
right on being that way until her poor husband was beside himself with 
peace and harmony. 

Goodness in front of him! Goodness behind him! Perfection all 
around him! Nothing to be desired! Everything complete! Heaven on 
earth! For years and years our hero battled against these odds, and then 
one fine day, he socked her over the head with the old faithful family ax. 
and drop>ped her down the well. He left town on the five-forty-five the 
next morning, and the last heard of him, he was somewhere in South 
America, organizing a drive for the protection of unsuspecting husbands 
against good women. Moral: A real good dame is wise enough to forget 
it once in awhile. 

Th« Arst step toward wisdom is to resdixe that tho most you can 
know, is but damn littlo. 
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Co tj)e 33ure all Cljings are g^muttp 

(AN UNADULTERATED DRAMA IN THREE 
MINUTES OF CABBING) 

^ t ^HE scene is a room in Mr. Tadpoles home^ a chamber that is as 
I devoid of all attempts at artistic furnishings as a polecat*s den. The Rev, 
John Piddleup is discovered looking out of a ivindoiv, rocking himself 
back and forth from heel to toe. He is a large fat clergyman with thin 
blue lips and dead fishlike eyes; he somehow seems to give the appearance 
of a man who has just finished a very greasy repast. Mr. Tadpole and 
Miss Utsmay enter the room together. Tadpole is a thin-faced dyspeptic 
of the zero sex. The top of his head comes almost to a point; his mouth 
is large and always dry, and he is noted for the fact that he has never 
read anything but the Bible and is a firm believer in the Heavenly Father 
being something of a cross between himself and the late John Calvin. He 
also enjoys the distinction of having written a bill to compel all beasts of 
burden and animals of the field, to cover their nakedness between the hours 
of sunrise and sunset. Because of these gifts, he has been made Guardian 
of the Publics Morals, and City Amusement Inspector in the city of 
Stupidopolis. Miss Utsmay is a lady, who at first look^ would seem to 
be Tadpole in skirts. She is a sexual Missing Link and a worthy assist¬ 
ant to the Inspector, and helps him in the business, not for any monotary 
gain, but because she is permitted to be in on the know when much thrilling 
snooping is taking place. 

Tadpole: (Enters; followed by Utsmay.) My dear Mr. Piddleup! 
As I live! 

Utsmay: (Giggles and shows her teeth back to her molars.) Who’d 
a thought it> Mr. Piddleup! Oh! 

Piddleup: I have been waiting an hour to congratulate you, my dear 
Tadpole. 

Tadpole: You have heard then? 

Piddleup: Heard? Who hasn’t? Your name is on every one’s 
tongue. ... At last we are to have a law compelling the beasts of the 
field to cover their nakedness. That was a sweet thought of yours, my dear 
Tadpole, and the city certainly owes you a vote of thanks. 
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Utsmay; I didn't think we’d ever find a Senator with courage enough 
to present the bill. 

PlDDLEUP: It has been my experience that if you wait long enough 
you can find a Senator who may be expected to do anything. I mean of 
course . . . you know what I mean. 

Utsmay: Of course WE understand. 

PlDDLEUP: (In a whisper,) My dear Inspector, did those pictures 
arrive from France? 

Tadpole: They came this morning and ... oh! 

PlDDLEUP: Are they as bad as all that? (He tries to look horrified, 
but a secret thought works his face into a grin of incontinence,) 

Tadpole: After I had one look at them, I was tempted to destroy 
them. 

PlDDLEUP: But you didn’t? 

Tadpole: No I.— 

PlDDLEUP: (With a sigh of relief,) I’m so glad, because I really 
must see them to help me prepare my sermon on the Decay of Paris. 

Utsmay: (Sniffs the air like a hyaena scenting carrion,) What pictures 
are those, my good Mr. Tadpole? (She seems inclined to be a bit angry 
at Tadpole for having kept some dirt from her pure eyes,) 

Tadpole: Some pictures I had sent from Paris. I just had to have 
them you know. I had to have something to go by if I am to be the 
judge of just how bad our American photographs are. 

PlDDLEUP: (As he dries his moist palms on his trouser s legs,) Quite 
right. Quite right. Fetch them out, do. 

Tadpole: Pull down the blinds, please. (Piddleup complies with 
his request as Tadpole goes to a bureau drawer,) 

Utsmay: (With another giggle.) Oh, I hope they’re real dirty. 

PlDDLEUP: (Greatly shocked,) Eh? What? My dear! 

Utsmay: I mean, I hope they’re worse than anything we have in 
America. I guess I’m patriotic enough not to wish for my country to 
take the lead in anything of that sort. 

Tadpole: Here you are. (He brings some photographs from the 
bureau; these he hands to Piddleup, one by one; Piddleup in turn passes them 
to Utsmay, Nothing is said during the examination of the pictures, but 
Piddleup's eyes are seen to light up and go dead by turns, while Utsmay 
nervously interlaces her fingers as she seeks to control her desire to express 
delight,) 
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PiDDLEUP: (When the last picture has been passed). Terrible! 
Tadpole; Awful! 

Utsmay: Frightful! 

PiDDLEUP: We must be sure. Let me see that third picture again. 
(He examines the picture once more.) As I thought. (Tadpole puts the 
photos aiifa\f.) Do not destroy them Tadpole. I want our mayor to see 
them. He doubted me when I told him that such things were in our city. 

Tadpole: And now, my dear Doctor, we must have your advice. 
We have just come from censoring a vaudeville show and we are in doubt 
about a certain joke. 

PiDDLEUP: Did the people laugh at this joke? 

Utsmay: (With a giggle.) They just roared. 

PiDDLEUP: Then that joke was vulgar. Tm surprised that you could 
even doubt it. 

Tadpole; That’s what I thought, but I can’t say JUST where it is 
vulgar. Heavens knows I try to treat these things in a broadminded light. 

PiDDLEUP: We’re all broadminded here, I trust. 

Utsmay: Those pictures did that for us. 

PiDDLEUP: Eh? 

Utsmay: I mean; it’s a proof of a clean mind and a broad one to be 
able to look at such pictures and see nothing in them as we have just done. 

PiDDLEUP: Oh. . . . But the joke. 

Tadpole: One of these vaudeville actors said to another, “Who was 
that lady I saw you with yesterday?’’ and the other said, “That was no 
lady, that was my wife.’’ 

PiDDLEUP: Terrible! They didn’t make such a remark publicly I 
trust. Miss Utsmay! Your smelling salts. (She hands him her smelling 
salts, he takes a drink of them and a chaser of water which Tadpole hands 
him. He is at once revived.) 

Utsmay: I say such a joke is risky because when a man says his wife 
ain’t no lady, he must mean that she is demitass. 

PiDDLEUP: You mean demirip, my dear. 

Utsmay: Yes. . . . But after all they’re the same thing. 

PiDDLEUP: Nothing of the sort. One is a loose female, and the 
other is a black man who lives upon the earnings of a wicked woman. 
Utsmay: I sec. 
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Tadpole: Now I figure that when a man says his wife is no lady, 
he must mean that she does CERTAIN things. Do I make myself clear? 

Utsmay: Very clear. He no doubt meant that she went around 
nights. 

PiDDLEUP: And who should know better than her own husband? 

Tadpole: If I could only figure out the real reason for that actor 
saying his wife was no lady, I know I should feel better in the performance 
of my professional duty. 

PiDDLEUP: Why didn’t you ask him then? 

Tadpole: I did. I went to him after the show, and I gave him a 
list of what I wanted eliminated in his act. I told him I might consider 
leaving in the joke about his wife if he would tell me why he considered 
her no lady. ^ 

PiDDLEUP: And he said? 

Tadpole: He said he had no wife, but was a single man. 

PiDDLEUP: There you have it. He speaks of a wife, but is a single 
man. Can’t you see that he considers her no lady because she is just a 
woman who lives with him without the bands of holy wedlock. Even a 
vaudeville performer must have some kind of a sense of morality. 

Utsmay: (In an ecsiacy^,) How clear you have made it! 

PiDDLEUP: It’s all a matter of thinking, my dears. Take those 

French pictures for instance, that third one—most people would find noth¬ 
ing in it, but / can see vulgarity there. 

Utsmay: Show us where, do, please. Fetch them out again, Mr 
Tadpole. % 

PiDDLEUP: You will remember in that third picture— (Piddleup 
and Utsma}) look toivard Tadpole who has his hack toward them as he 
bends over the bureau drawer. They leer at each other, Piddleup wets 
his dry lips and raises his eyebrows,) 

Utsmay: (Understands this gesture in her own pure way,) Oh. 


CURTAIN 
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^tage 

I AM convinced that the Bible is wrong when it tells us that there were 
but ten plagues released upon the cigarette-makers of old Egypt by 
those two sterling vaudeville performers: the Israel Brothers, Moses 
and Aaron. I am sure there were not ten, but exactly fifteen plagues; 
the extra five having come down to us in the form of Stage Mothers. 

Vl^hen I say stage mother, I do not mean the accepted type as found 
in our American plays, that white-haired old soul who never wears any¬ 
thing but a lavender dress and a white fichu, and who mixes her trust in 
God with her ability to make a fine apple pie; while for reasons known * 
only to the playright, she goes about from act to act with her eyes fixed 
on the ceiling as though suffering from some new form of ablegsia. I mean 
when I say stage mothers, the maternal parent of some of our stage chil¬ 
dren, our infant actors and actresses between the ages of five and forty- 
five. 

In all the realm of the theatre, there is no more ubiquitous a creature 
than this same stage mother and her Polly anna or Fauntleroy. This is a 
truism, applicable not only to the native stage, but to the boards that 
Shakespeare called the World. . . . And now these old gals have played 
their parts. Take for example, Nero’s mother. There was a stage mother 
for you, and a stage manager of no mean talents into the bargain. See 
how with a mother’s love and affection, she was ever on hand when her 
fat boy wished to boil a prospective saint or trim the vital appendage from 
some friend of the family. Never once did she falter when her little Neri 
had a murder to do. What unselfish devotion have we here. . . . Yes, 
my children, up and down through the pages of history, you will find the 
stage mother ever on the job; a living monument to mother love; always 
standing in the wings and ready to lend a hand to the murder or merriment 
going forward. I think I can say without fear of contradiction that Mother 
Machree herself is responsible for the present Irish Revolution. 

I point out our present-day stage mothers to our psycharists, psycho- 
anylists and psychologists as a most interesting study long overlooked. As 
one point of interest that lends itself to pleasant speculation, I call atten¬ 
tion to the little black bags which most of them carry. These are usually 
made of some strong black stuff, and are held together by two formidable- 
looking cords; they are carried in tightly closed fists, firmly held 
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against a protruding diaphragm, and they swing back and forth when their 
owner walks, like an incense burner at a Devil’s Mass. What these grand 
dames carry in these reticules, no living man has ever seen; so we can but 
conjecture that herein reposes the virtues and talents of their offsprings. 

Without wishing to be held a follower of Freud, I maintain that the 
stage child with all its precocious talents, its painted childhood, and ways 
of the “Heathen Chinee”; is the living expression of an unfulfilled desire 
on the part of its maternal parent. In her offspring, the mother sees all that 
she wished or hoped for herself, in another day now passed. Her desires, 
suppressed by conditions or environment, she sees at last, a living reality 
in the talents of her child. I hear you ask about the stage father. The 
paternal guardians of our stage children are most conspicuous by their 
absence. Very few have been privileged to see this Dodo bird, so we 
are left to infer that he meets the fate, suffered by the husband of the 
queen bee after the nuptial flight. Then too, I have heard some buffoons 
hold, that the stage child is the result of an immaculate conception, aided 
and abetted by the personal touch of some party or parties unknown. This 
I take to be propaganda on the part of Faith Healers, and not to be con¬ 
sidered logical argument. 

The anthropologists too, will find interesting material to hold their 
attention in the evolution of the stage child, as observed by their neighbors 
and various actors with whom I have discussed the matter in one-arm eat¬ 
ing parlors. 

We find in this regard, that at an early age in her offspring’s childhood, 
the potential stage mother notices in the result of her legerdemanic concep¬ 
tion, a signal which informs her that her child is a bit more precocious than 
others, a mite more forward, and a lot more impudent than the neighbors’ 
children; and with these signs she hastens to her closet where she spends 
the day in prayer and thanksgiving that HER child has talent. 

Having settled this point with the Almighty, she teaches the baby to 
babble and make strange noises, parrot-like, and to dance with the grace 
of a calf with an extra leg. Then she drags the infant to witness the per¬ 
formances of every show troupe or moving picture within reach; and then 
home again, where she teaches it to imitate every actor and actress under 
the sun, with an austounding result that produces a sort of infantile per¬ 
former who seems to be a cross between a John Barrymore and a May 
Howard. This instruction the loving mother keeps up until the child’s 
every move and action suffers from acute rust. 
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After the young one has passed the stage in her mother’s monomania, 
where she cuts up real cute for visitors in the front parlor, the old gal 
tries her hand at dermitology, i.e. she tints the kid’s hair or plucks its 
eyebrows, and in short, she tries to rig it out to resemble her favorite 
trouper of the cinema or the legitimate stage. An old standby in this 
disguise is to get the child up to resemble the Agnus Dei A^hen mamma 
has baby set for action, the next move is to interview the managers and 
shoW'shop agents, and the thing is done. 

At last!!!!!! Her child is behind the footlights!!!!!! 

Ever after this, when her child faces an audience, the stage mother 
can be found in the wings. The applause! Some of it is genuine, most 
of it is pity, and a lot of it is just the yokel instinct to applaud a fresh 
kid,—when it’s not your own. All this to the woman in the wings, is not 
for the child, it is for her alone. It is the blooming of her suppressed de¬ 
sires, a symphony to her secret hopes. The child awkwardly bows and 
grins at the noise out front in answer to the clacking applause; while in 
the wings, the woman drinks in the music of a tumult, that reaches down 
within her breast and smoothes her soul with glorious thrills. 

As power begets power, so stage mothers beget stage mothers. Directly 
one in a neighborhood makes a success at the game, others can soon be 
found taking up the business, and the plague goes on. 

Once a stage mother has landed her offspring for what she considers a 
success in the theatre, she begins the plague in earnest, by leaping upon 
every and anyone who will listen to the tales of her child’s histrionic ability. 
From dawn ’till night with shrew-like ferocity she harps upon the subject, 
and then dreams about it. She seems to think of nothing else and appears 
to be determined that no one else shall have any other thought. Nothing 
can stop her mad babble unless it be another stage mother, and when 
these two meet, Greek meeting Greek becomes a game of croquet on a hot 
afternoon. 

I once had a friend, a manager who tried to form a theatrical company, 
composed of nothing but child performers. He got together s<5me fifteen in 
number, and of course he had to take their mothers on tour to protect 
the little ones. G)nsider then, fifteen of these stage mothers in one room, 
all talking at once on a different subject, that subject being their own kid, 
each one knowing in her heart, that her child has talent and the other 
fourteen are just a parcel of fresh brats. 

Once you have been introduced to a stage mother you are lost. No 
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matter where she comes upon you: in bed, on the street, or at table, she 
will heave at you with a heavy book of press notices together with her 
child's latest photographs; and woe betide your reputation if you fail 
to lend an ear or show the least signs of weakening during this offensive. 

If some day, you should see a theatrical manager or dramatic editor 
tearing through an office building with a wild look in his eye and minus his 
hat and coat, do not be alarmed for the fellow, but hold in mind that his 
office boy has just announced, **a lady with a child in the outer office to see 
you, sir.” 

While I was getting together my notes for this article I went to call on 
my friend, the manager for some first-hand information regarding his com¬ 
pany of juveniles. His wife met me at the door and with tears streaming 
down her face, informed me that her old man had that very day been 
taken to the State Asylum for the Incurably Insane. I was shocked be¬ 
yond expression and hastened at once to the institution to see if I could help 
the poor fellow, but alas, his mind had gone a glimmering never to return. 
I found him sitting on the floor with a wooden bowl and spoon, singing: 

Fifteen stage mothers on a manager s chest, 

Yo ho! And they^ wont get ojf. 

So you see, this article which promised to be a searching psychological 
study on stage mothers, must end with a ribald song. Had my friend 
retained his sanity, perhaps I might have extended my investigation and 
found a serum to cure these progenitors of juvenile talent. As it stands, 
I leave my researches, as far as I have gone, to the Rockefeller Institute 
for further experiment; and my blessing goes with them. 
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Art is a mood in Nature, caught and imprisoned by man.«—* * 

art, asses anil absolution 

I N all self-respecting periodicals, there can be found a comer where 
the theatre, the latest books, and kindred arts and trades, are waylaid, 
man-handled and beaten over the head with a literary sock full of ad¬ 
jectives. in the hands of some person or persons of either sex or neither. 

Not wishing to be considered behind the day in getting out this quar¬ 
terly. I hasten to emulate my elder brothers and sisters in the trade, so 
I slip on a pair of false ass's ears and stand by. ready to damn or absolve 
as my liver moves, all that comes my way under the cloak of the Muses. 

To say that one must have a certain trained knowledge to be an art 
critic, a special education for the thing, becomes sheer nonsense when 
once you have read and digested about a hundred words or so by one of 
our paid scrivellers at the business. Personally I have never laid an egg. 
nor is there any record in our Family Bible of egg-laying by any of my 
ancestors; yet I can instantly tell a good egg from a bad one. and I 
never took a lesson on the subject either. 

Having thus qualified for the job of art critic. I open this department 
with a prayer on my lips and other such shindigs as are indulged in by our 
governmental bodies. I make oath that I shall try my best never to 
allow the state of my liver or the pornogriphic qualities or the lack of them 
in my sweethearts fixed and pro to interfere with my holy judgment 
in these matters. 

A word on the business of criticism and the price thereof: 

The opinion of any critic can be bought. Some accept money, others 
favors, and the honest ones are bought with an exalted opinion of them¬ 
selves. They see a bit of work, it agrees with a standard they have set 
or found, then that to them is Art as it should be. And this is just an¬ 
other way of saying that art and criticism have as many definitions as a 
married wench out he-hunting. has alibies. 

Says one of the cognicenli “Art is an outward expression of an in¬ 
ward thought.** This being true, then the physical state of the male in 
amorous anticipation, would be a work of art. which it is not. and so that 
pronunciamiento is winged. 

Says another. “Art is an improvement on nature.** So? Then when 
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nature fails to do her job and you are compelled to gulp a C. C. pill, by 
this reasoning, the C. C. becomes a work of art. 

That fine old absolutionist, Noah Webster, gives us this, “Art is the 
state to production according to aesthetic principles.** Very good, Noah, 
now I understand why a pretty gal goes to bed in a crepe de chine 
nightie—rjust a matter of trying to produce something or another according 
to her aesthetic principles. 

In a wild west movie, the kid sees the highest expression of life. That*s 
art to him. In a cheap novel, the young girl finds the life ideal. That*s 
art to her. In the captured noises of the music masters, and in the mental 
conflicts of a Conrad, the pachydermatous intellects in the business of 
art criticising, hold that they see a mood in nature drawn true to life. 
That*s art to them. The late James Huneker, master of his craft, 
thought he heard art coming from the fat throats of certain Metropolitan 
song birds. He knows better now. 

Every professional art critic has found a secret analogy between him¬ 
self and the Almighty, a trick by the way which he holds in common with 
preachers, theatrical managers, politicians, members of the Army and Navy 
Club, stage mothers and policemen. Every other human being that has 
ever given the matter a second thought, at once elects himself a judge in 
the matter and so the whole babble, like Old Man Tennyson*s Brooks “goes 
bickering down the valley,** and when it gets tired, it goes bickering up 
again, getting nowhere in particular. 

I knew an actress years ago—perhaps she is still living—who in her 
day, was one of the best our theatre produced. She never reached Broad¬ 
way to sell her wares, but the critics of the hinterlands knew and loved 
her well. Her success there and at that time, can be compared to the 
success of the Barrymores and Adams of our day. Fortune, Fame and 
Love were hers, and yet but two short years ago I found her emptying 
slop-buckets in a sixth rate hotel. What has this to do with art, you 
say? Wait! 

Back in the late nineties, when I believed I heard “the voices** calling 
me to steal the shoes of Richard Mansfield or Edwin Booth; with the as¬ 
sistance of a theatrical employment agency, some borrowed money and 
a camel-back trunk, together with the will to make Broadway weep, I 
joined this woman*s theatrical company in the thriving metropolis of Painted 
Post, N. Y. I found her dispensing Shakespeare, Sheridan and Pinero 
under a covered bridge with borrowed school house seats for opera chairs. 
If Love can laugh at locksmiths, may not the Drama giggle at a theatre 
which is after all but some walls and a roof? 
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I wish to be considered sincere when I say that this woman was as fine 
an actress as I have ever listened to, before or since. Not only that, but 
she knew art, in its aesthetic sense I mean (if there is such a thing). This 
much you may be certain; she knew the history of the Muses. I can 
remember many fine discussions we had on the relative merits of American 
and European play-making, the economy of line in Murillo, the suggestion 
in Wagner*s music. The philosophers too she knew and mastered, and it 
was she who first placed in my hands Nietzsche*s **Zarathustra* and Lecky*s 

**Morakr 

You wonder that a woman and a young one possessing the invincible 
triumvirate of Talent, Beauty and Knowledge, should be about the busi¬ 
ness of mummery before the yokels in Painted Post. I answer you in her 
own words, “because I am not ready yet for the others.” 

As season followed season, she improved her company and her plays 
until New York, the Mecca of the ambitious actor, seemed just beyond 
the next jump. 

What follows is perhaps not romantic in the tone of current fiction, I 
am sure it lacks the glamour of the best seller love episode, and is all very 
drab in tone, for the woman fell in love with her property man. He was 
an Irishman of the commonest and most bigoted type; ignorant, illiterate, 
unwashed; big and handsome. Explain such an attraction as you will, I 
fumbh you with the essentials and refer you to Venus and Vulcan. 

She put in the hands of this man, not only her love, but her career as 
well, and her knowledge. This last gift he could never appreciate except 
as a butt for coarse joking, and so he spurned it. She divorced her 
husband and went to live with this new love; he, because of his religious 
beliefs, could not imperil his immortal soul by marrying her, yet to live 
with her seemed quite all right. I imagine some one had shown him a 
table with the computed percentages of the punishment that each sin carries, 
and this arrangement held no backfire. 

In his crafty way, he must have reasoned that once she reached New 
York, he would be forgotten in the success that must be hers, and for 
this or a like reason, he turned her career round about. 

Instead of continuing to do the better class plays, she now went in for 
the popular-priced sort of drama, with the inevitable result, i. e. if you 
give the dear public what the greatest number thinks is good, you are 
bound to make money. With the dollars came a life of ease, and with 
that, the mental corosion to be found in that old bromide, “let well-enough 
alone.” 
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Off with the old loves, on with the new. Art, Ambition, Study, these 
were her old loves, whose place was now taken by a coarse hunk of human¬ 
ity, much given to the avoidance of the bathtub and to writing senti¬ 
mental ballads. No need to opine that Love is blind. Love is not blind, 
bui cock-eyed, and therein lies the answer to much mismating. 

The ultimate end of love must be a satisfaction of one sort or another, 
so why quarrel with any means taken to gain that end? All love must 
have another end, and it were better to end it while Love is happy, than 
stay and see it die. Time, Distance, Death, Parting, Disillusion, Boredom, 
Poverty, Old Age, and a thousand more gnomes of tragedy, are forever 
squatting at the rainbow’s feet waiting for their victims. The gnome in 
this case was Fat. Old Tragedy Fat, that happy-go-lucky monster of 
grease, gravies and gaieties. 

The movies came and the popular-drama-loving-sap turned to follow 
a new-found favorite. The woman was forgotten. Dollars had stifled 
her ambition. Fat had killed her chances. Love had stolen her incentive 
and made her useless for another fight. Sorrow had made her knowledge 
sterile, and the man deserted her. He took his sheaf of sentimental ballads 
to Tin-pan Alley, and soon the country was humming the strains she had 
paid for with her happiness. 

Two years ago, I met her on the street and she insisted that I go to her 
home for dinner, “just to talk over old times,” she said, “just to see a 
few pictures that the years have left me since first I introduced you to 
our friend Nietzsche.” She smiled, I promised and all the way home 
thought of Nietzsche’s words, “// ever I have pla'^ed dice with the gods 
at the divine table of the earth." 

I found her living in one of those two-roomed piano boxes, referred 
to by the imaginative as a light housekeeping apartment. The building 
was near the river, and as we sat in her little kitchen, we could hear 
from the street below, voices of the children of the poor at play. I 
wonder why the poor must always play, or weep, or laugh, or talk in such 
high-pitched strident tones? Why must they accept everything with a 
bay, a snarl, a yelp or a bark? 

As we talked, I seemed not to be looking at the woman I knew so well, 
but rather at an old hag, sifting through the ashes of her burned-out hopes. 
She talked of the man and his success as a writer of popular songs while 
through the window a truant ray of the parting sun played across her face 
now alight with one of our old discussions on the aesthetic values in art. 
For the moment, her coarse, bloated features seemed to mould them- 
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selves back into the face I used to know. Then from the street below, 
there came the rippling notes of a hand-organ playing a tune written by 
the man. A cheap popular thing it was of stolen and varied melody, 
played over and over again. The woman listened for a minute and then 
her eyes filled with tears. I knew the tune that came from below to be 
a cheap creation from Tin-pan Alley, but for the woman it held more than 
the greatest symphony ever written. It told her the story of what might 
have been while it tinkled a melody of lost hope and cried a harmony 
of Lx)ve’s last good-bye. As the organ and its grinder went down the 
street, the strains became fainter and fainter until they were swallowed 
up in the raucus cry of auto horns, and the six o’clock noises of a city re¬ 
turning from a day of toil. 

A cheap tune on a hand-organ had recreated a life and a tragedy for a 
woman who knew better, one who knew art as the child of a genius and not 
the musical bastard of a one-finger piano player from the Tenderloin. But 
there she was and there was I, each thinking our own thoughts, even as 
you will think yours. Art, thy name is legion. 

I started out in this department to say a few words regarding some 
books I managed to read between other duties since last we met. Some 
of these books are old, some are new, whether they are good literature 
or not, I care not a miller’s dam. I mention them and why they amused 
or did not amuse me. 

THE BOOK OF THE DAMNED. By Chas. Fort. (Boni-Live- 
right.) A bit of writing that gave me much joy, for herein the good 
Charles takes a few learned asses by their tails and swings them about 
in high glee. He shows us where we swallow much bunk every day be¬ 
cause it is fed to us by some bewhiskered mullah in a thick pair of specs 
with a string of letters after his name. Likewise he almost proves that 
our whole world is in some one’s belly, and that every time this someone 
takes a physic, we get a shower and begin to see rainbows. I recommend 
" it as a piece of sly fun, not without its logic and possibilities in the way of 
explaining the thing we call life on this earth. 

The History of Mr. Polly. By H. C. Wells. (Dujfield.) Here we 
have H. G. not at his best, but entertaining for all that. I liked the yam 
because it has a wisp of a love story about a little girl who lives on the 
other side of a stone wall; an idea which out-Barries Sir Jim himself. I 
liked the novel because it bore out a pet theory of mine, which holds that 
half our married men, marry the Janes because they catch them off their 
guards and the brave boys haven’t the courage to say “no”; and the other 
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half think they are proposing with their hearts, when the truth of the matter is, 
their sensations are located due East by South from that organ. The last 
half of this argument is mine, not Wells*. 

Coquette, By Frank Srvinnerton. (Doran.) A novel wherein Mr. 
Swinnerton draws a picture of a virgin with a hooker’s heart. He does 
the thing in a workmanlike manner, though it has the touch of a job done 
hurriedly. He had an oppK>rtunity here to walk a bit with Dreiser, but 
failed because he kept to the shoal waters. I liked the thing and think you 
will also. Oh yes, unless I forget, she doesn’t always remain a virgin. 

With a good-night kiss I suggest that you visit or send to Frank Harris, 
at 57 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., and get his Life of Oscar Wilde. To the 
girls of both sexes I say, here you will have your demi-god, not as you 
hoped he was, but as Harris saw and knew him. Though a friend of the 
poet, the author does not spare him to make a pretty picture. As an 
artist Wilde ranks among the greatest, no man’s words ever made more 
beautiful music, but as a man and a friend, or as a woman and an ac¬ 
quaintance, he had a shaggy heart. Likewise you will, in this book, enjoy 
Harris at his best, for it is only when he tries his hand at a magazine article 
that he would seem to become cranky and petulant. He is a real writer, is 
Harris, an honest-to-God slinger of ink who has something to say and 
usually says it in masterly fashion. But as before mentioned, in his maga¬ 
zine, he gives us the impression of a man greatly overworked and sad. 
Then, too, he sometimes in “Pearson’s,” talks don son chapeau. He says 
after seeing Cohan’s “Tavern,” that an actor should never try to write a 
play; yet in the same issue he informs us that Napoleon could have been 
a great writer. Now if an actor should never attempt to write plays, why 
then should a soldier try to write novels and the like? And by your own 
confession, Frank, the Corsican was no mean hand at the scribbling trade; 
and then too, have you forgotten that Shakespeare was once a mummer? 
and then, too, again dear boy, you took The Tavern too seriously. The 
actors spoke in those loud tones that annoyed you so, because the thinjg 
is a satire, a burlesque on a hit and miss one-night stand, or as we say in 
the show business a Ripantare Company. To return to The Life of Oscar 
Wilde, if you are fond of the truth, if you care for a good book, if you 
know a good job in letter when you see it, and if you are looking for 
some enjoyable hours; get this volume. 


A Business Acumen that Reasons to Save a Soul at so Much Per 
Save, is a Business Acumen that Will Always be Ready to Sell a Soul 
at so Much Per Sale. Business is Business. 
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9irountJ tf)e Clock 


T TARK to the laugh in the passing wind! *Tis Pan, It is not 
the dripping rain }fou hear^ but his hoof-beats. That noise in the 
branches? No, thafs not the wind. Listen more closely. Cant 
you hear it now ? Coatfoot is tuning up his syrinx before he goes a laugh¬ 
hunting, There he goes! Have no fear; hell come again with the sun¬ 


rise. 


Midnight: And to think I had to leave the party just when the sport 
was beginning. Is there anything in the whole wide world more god¬ 
awful than a woman that bellyaches with the cramps of yesterday? Will 
they never learn that what is past is dead? and what is dead is corpse? 
My hostess was a gal I knew in other days. Then she was just a possibility, 
but now she is a fille de foie with a beautiful home on the Drive, to say 
nothing of a shooting box somewhere in the mountains, where all sorts of 
shooting is done, except that in which firearms are used. She has more 
comforts than Cleo, the Rip of the Nile, ever dreamed of. She owns 
the newest things in motor cars, the latest thing in vices, and a flock of 
servants of divers sexes. Some are used for this purpose and some for 
that; in other words, she is as up-to-date as money, brainlessness, and 
lack of imagination can make her. While we talked over old times, she 
fingered a diamond as big as my paternal grandparent's pet rupture, and in 
a voice choked with real love, she told me how her sweetheart kept her 
B. R. bloated to a standard size set by some of the big men down town, 
fat and greasy Semitics and other such cha|>s who make a hobby of 
boudoir golf. As mentioned above, I knew this moron when she was 
a pretty young wench much given to the hounding of stage doors, and 
flitting up and down the main streets of Harrisburg, Pa., with an eye for 
dressed-up males and a yen to test a budding fecundity. When I had sifted 
her babble and separated the truth from the romantic notions, the follow¬ 
ing was found on the side of the former. Some husky factory hand had 
obliged the young lady’s curiosity with a resulting deflowerment in some 
lumber yard on the outskirts of the city. And now after she had invited 
me to her home with a suggestion that I might exp>ect to indecently enjoy 
myself, she needs must wallow in the past, and swamp me with a detailed 
description of the lumber yard doings already mentioned. I tried to point 
out to the dear that the obliging yokel that satisfied her curiosity, should 
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really be given a handsome present for having made her a candidate for 
the life of ease and luxury in which she now found herself. Would you 
believe that so innocent a suggestion angered the lady? In my boyish way, 

I tried to show her, that if the son of toil in the old home town had not 
put the breaks on her palpitations and otherwise desported himself as a 
febrifuge for her amatorial inquisitiveness, she might even now be living 
the simple life, with nothing more startling to mar her quiet existence than 
the yearly sprouting of baby and the Sunday dinner of good old liver and 
onions. My word for it; I did my best to show the sweet young thing, 
that the amorous Jake in Harrisburg put her on the road called, I-Don*t- 
Care-A-Damn, which for a pretty pistil, always leads to a city John 
with heavy monies. The more I reasoned with her, the more angry she 
became, until at last, I could see nothing for it but to take my hat and 
depart from thence, which I did with a beautiful vase under my coat, a 
work of art that I am quite sure, neither she nor her friends could ever 
appreciate with a true aesthetic valuation. From this I learned two lessons. 

(a) There is nothing more beautiful than a pretty woman who knows 
enough to keep her mouth shut, (b) A work of art under your coat, is 
worth two in a museum. 

1:00 A. A/.; An early edition of my morning paper tells me that an 
attroupement of politicians, their wives, and other female augmentation 
have lately returned from a tour of our Pacific possessions—at the ex¬ 
pense of the taxpayer—where they went to investigate conditions first¬ 
hand and otherwise snoop about. Among certain profound deductions, 
they have come to the conclusion that the Philipino is a rogue who does 
not seem to have the proper respect for law and order. How can they 
be so ungrateful? Oh. you naughty Philipino! With something like a 
thousand or so murders in the U. S. every year, a few hundred lynchings, 
the East St. Louis race riots, the Chicago ditto, the late massacre of the 
blacks in Tulsa, a city by the way which recently attempted to lynch its 
own mayor; the peonage system in that fair state of Georgia, daylight 
holdups every morning for breakfast, the Kentucky feuds, and every other ^ 
citizen either bootlegging or swizzling against the law; Pan suggests that 
we have some of those wicked yellow men over here where they can be 
properly taught a due respect for law and order as we find it dished up 
in our daily prints. Wasn’t it Oscar Wilde who said, “America was dis¬ 
covered by a number of people, but it is always hushed up?” 

2:00 A, A/.; I fell upon an editorial which contained much uncon¬ 
scious and profound waggery touching a pow-wow shortly to be held some- 
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where in America, whereat will be discussed the ways and means for the 
nations of the earth to arrive at an early disarmament; likewise there will 
be drawn up at this conclave, a certain turlupinade in the way of a mutual 
understanding, for the prevention of future wars. Now this is a very 
pretty and altruistic idea, but one which falls far short of common sense. 
Disarmament wilt never stop wars, for pray, what is to prevent those so 
inclined, from fighting with sticks, sling shots, or pea-shooters? Modesty 
alone forbids claiming the following idea to be the greatest ever evolved 
for the prevention of all future wars: Let the governing bodies of each 
nation have a law enacted which will compel those declaring war to be the 
first over the top, and in addition to this, a law which will compel every man, 
woman, or child who possesses wealth over the amount of five thousand dol¬ 
lars, to donate this surplus to the war chest, and then a further rider which 
will compel all the men over forty to be eligible for the draft, and all un¬ 
der this age exempt. This, methinks, will be a step toward ending the 
bloody business. 

3:00 A. M,: As I live! this is Sunday morning. I must read my Bible. 

Then the devil takeih him up into the hol}^ citp, and setteth him on a 
pinnacle of the temple. — St. Matthew, 4-4. 

PINNACLE: A lofty point. — Webster. 

No wonder the devil failed. No man sitting on a point is open to 
reason. 

4:00 A. M.: From my train window I can sec the homes of our many 
rich, beautiful houses they are, but hardly homes. I contemplate on the 
current doings of these men and their bed-room companions as I find them 
in the daily papers, and I conclude, that the difference between a man of 
millions, and the garden variety of damphool, is but a matter of decimal 
points. 

5:00 A. M.: From a tiny church, hiding away on a by-path, there 
came the sweet and solemn tones of a sleepy bell, calling the early wor¬ 
shippers to service. What a terrible day Sunday must be for the Almighty. 
Just think of having to listen to the clamour of a million souls and more; 
each with a different tale of woe, and all suffering with an acute case of 
gimmes. It is a proof of Divine Wisdom to arrange one day of rest for 
mankind and six for Himself. He needs them to rest His ears, after a single 
Sunday. Voltaire must have had a like idea when he wrote: “It would 
be well for the interests of the Church if all were made eunuchs; as then the 
world would soon come to an end, and God would be no longer offended 
by mankind.'* 
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6:00 A. A/.; I found myself in the country after having passed through 
miles of unused land, beautiful stretches of country; and there are thousands 
and thousands of such miles in America, while human beings swelter in the 
humid filth of the city I had left behind. Take part of our war loan, let 
us say six billions. This would buy a three thousand dollar home for two 
million families of four each. Eight million souls could then get as near to 
God as they ever can on this earth; eight million souls could be made happy, 
and know at least a part of the joy of living; and this for but a part of what 
was spent to further a gigantic murder. Figure for yourself what all the 
war loans of all the nations could have done to aid humanity and then 
know that you and the other fellow would have laughed to scorn any fool 
who suggested selling bonds on happiness. To paraphrase one of our own 
patriots, **billions for destruction, but not a dime for happiness.'* 

7:00 A. A/.; Had breakfast at a farmer's house. This man and his 
family drank canned milk because it cost too much to produce the cow liquid, 
for them to enjoy this luxury. He had to sell his milk at a price set by 
certain men, who never saw a farm. The grafting of the middlemen starts 
at his door, and ends at yours and mine. His ground was almost rotten 
with decaying fruit and vegetables. A system ruled by graft or incom¬ 
petence, makes it impossible for him to get his produce to you and me at 
a decent figure, so he is compelled to let it decay; and those of us that can 
afford it, pay five cents or more for a single bit of fruit, while those who 
can't, do without it or be damned. On the shore near by were tons of 
fish, rotting to make fertilizer. The story of the fisherman was the story 
of the farmer. One man says he must have a million a year to live, and the 
other saphead is content to get along on fifty cents a day; and that's the 
answer to that. 

8:00 A. M,: A fellow who was discovered having a few extra wives, 
was sojourning in the country jail. I visited this daring blade with an idea 
of gaining an insight to the character of a glutton for punishment; and I 
found a little old man engaged in the pleasing pursuit of slipping a part of 
a lemon pie into a secret slit in a very big beard. I came away with much 
knowledge, my little ones, to wit: In all the Holy Bible, both Old and New 
Testaments, there cannot be found a single thou-shalt-not, aimed at the 
practice of polygamy; in fact, those old rounders of Holy Writ in the first 
named book, would seem to have had quite a few extra broads hanging 
around the lay-out, and praying for a rainy Sunday afternoon. Those were 
the happy days, and the wise gink will stick around until history repeats 
itself. 
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9:00 A, M.: I walked down the R. R. tracks, and at a section house 
met a Dago, who, in broken English, had this to offer: Any good 
American will tell you that any other American who gives up his own 
country, and becomes a citizen of another, is not worth the price of a fur 
coat in hell. To deny your own country and swear allegiance to another 
is the mark of a very small soul indeed. And of such and the sons of such 
is our country made. Heigh ho! It*s a queer world and that's not the half 
of it either, my dears. 

10:00 A, M.: I came upon a mime who was summering near by, and 
the fellow informed me with many sad head shakings, that there were 
something like five thousand actors out of work in New York City. I put 
this Jack Pudding right immediately. How can there by five thousand actors 
out of work, when there are but seven or eight actors in all the world? 
“Many are called, but few are chosen.” Also, like the swallow and the 
summer, one Equity Card does not make an actor. 

/ / :00 A, A/.; A mighty oak tree was dying. For over a hundred years 
it had spread its majestic shade on a quiet cross-road. I sat at its feet for 
over an hour and listened to the sage counsel of its silence, and wondered 
what Adam and his apple had to do with the death of so glorious a living 
thing. I have seen humans die, many of them; some go grotesquely, others 
with a grinning misery, others fearlessly, quietly, stupidly, as you will. But 
only a tree can die nobly. I reasoned a while with the poet and I agreed 
with'him. that any man can make a man. but only God can make a tree. 

12:00 A/.; I saw a yokel and a country maiden walking in a deep 
woods, and I wondered why, when the quiet paths were just as shady, and 
easier to travel. You see I am a gent of pure thoughts alone, yet I did 
feel like calling after them an old proverb of China, which runs, “Do not 
lace your boots in a melon-field nor adjust your hat under a plum tree if you 
would avoid suspicion." 

/ :00 P, M.: I took the train back to the city, and found on board a con¬ 
vention of undertakers going some place to discuss ways and means of improv¬ 
ing and working up their business. Altogether a happy and a pretty jthought. 
Aside from causing the traveling public all sorts of inconveniences, and as 
an excuse to get away from home for a good old-fashioned drunk, and a 
round or two at wench bouncing, whotinhel is the idea of a convention? 

2:00 P. M,: After listening to the conversations in a Pullman smoker, 
I became convinced that a money making brain can only thrive in a fat-head; 
so I thank the Great Chemist for my perpetual state of impending poverty. 

3:00 P. M,: In the baggage car I found a corpse in a very plain box. 
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upon which sat two baggage men, discussing the high cost of living. In 
a Pullman I found a big woman in a high white collar, a mannish suit, 
and a pair of very solid boots. At her side was a cute little blonde thing, 
and all that was needed to give the couple the air of the honeymoon, was 
a few bits of rice. I wondered how long it would be before the blonde thing 
would be riding in a box in a baggage car, with two baggage men sitting 
on her belly, discussing affairs de jour. The milestones on the road to 
Lesbos are whiter than the White Plague. A corpse in the baggage car, 
Lesbian love in a Pullman;—Death is Doric, and Life is Composite. 

4:00 P. M.: In the smoker was a man from somewhere south, and from 
his general conversation I gathered that he carried a revolver, because he 
was filled with bombastic tales of this or that nigger he had sho^. Then 
too, he told of a secret society down there, which was formed for the pro¬ 
tection of the white man’s home, not only against the blacks, he told us, 
but also against the whites. This society goes about in masks and other 
disguises while doing its holy work of protection. I held my peace and 
wondered, what sort of white men they have down that way, when secret 
societies have to be formed to prevent them from entering another man’s 
home and making off with his women. What sort of women have they 
down that way, who so easily lend an ear to the reasoning of strange males? 
Why must a noble and holy work be done behind masks and under the 
cover of night, while any bandit with a spark of professional pride, will 
pull his stunt in broad day light, with a face as clear as the sun? Why 
must the coward, the criminal, and the cruel always carry a revolver? Are 
they proud of this badge of dishonesty, and proof of their unfitness? Why 
is it, that the fellow that yells the loudest about the protection of his home 
and women folks always fears for them less than he fears that other men 
are like himself? Why? 

5:00 P. A/.; A corpse was resting on a slab in the morgue, where I 
went for a quiet hour after I returned to the city. He died in a cheap 
lodging house, deserted and alone. A few dollars might have saved him, 
a few dollars from the pockets of the politicians and patriots, that arc so.^ 
quick to wrap themselves in the flag and spew us with meaningless gabble. 
This corpse once belonged to Jack Munson, the hero of the Argonne, the 
man who broke through the German lines and carried the message that 
saved the lost Battalion. Now that he is dead, we will reward him with a 
lot of silly pomp. There will be a funeral with soldiers, much speech 
making, a hurried collection to give him a decent burial and a monument; 
all of which are as meaningless and as useless, as the words some minister will 
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spout over his grave. I suggest these words for the monument they will 
later give his memory: JACK MUNSON. THE HERO OF THE 
ARGONNE. SAVED BY THE GRACE OF GOD ONLY TO 
BE MURDERED BY ACT OF CONGRESS. AIDED AND 
ABETTED BY THE NEGLECT OF HIS FELLOW COUNTRY¬ 
MEN. 

6:00 P, M,: I visited Sam Lee, the laundry man. Sam is my Chinese 
friend whom I often visit for a sociable chat, and a pipe of Li Yun. The 
longer I know the fellow, the more I marvel that we do not allow the 
Chinese to become citizens. No man in the U. S.. including the American, 
knows so well the art of silence and minding his own business as the China¬ 
man, none are more honest or have a greater respect for law and order than 
the despised Chink, none are cleaner in thought or body than the Oriental, 
and none give us so little trouble. They do not yell for favors for their 
own country, they respect the rights of all men, they are rarely found in 
jail; in short, it is hard to understand why we welcome the scum of Europe 
and turn our backs on good material from the Orient.—Can it be we fear 
superiority ? 

7 :00 P, A/.A new mode of advertising hit me right between the eyes, 
and as it costs but a few words to try the scheme, here goes; I can’t see 
why, when an article is worth anything to the public, it shouldn’t receive 
free advertising, and allow the owners of the advertised article to use their 
own judgment regarding what the ad is worth; and send the advertising 
medium a checque accordingly. Ergo: Why should a man be a dumb ass 
when he can receive a fairly good education for a dime? How? See: The 
Appeal to Reason, Girard, Kans., publishes a set of books at a dime 
each. Any forty of these will take up about eight inches of room, and a 
bunch of them can be carried in your pocket, so that you may read some¬ 
thing worth while whenever you find a minute or two to spare. The shortest 
and best things, by the best writers are used. Send to The Appeal To 
Reason Co. for a catalogue, check off a few books for yourself, say about 
thirty or forty, and be prepared to enjoy yourself. Each one is a by-path, 
which leads to better things. I trust you will do this, and I trust The Appeal 
Co. will send me a checque. MENTION “PAN” PLEASE. 

8:00 P. A/.; I attended the wedding of a friend of mine, and I con¬ 
cluded that a man might be a fool until a woman says YES! After that. 
I’m sure of it. 

9:00 P, A/.; I was kissed by a girl, not such a pretty girl either, at 
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the first flush. But they’re all beautiful, when they know enough to kiss 
with their lips half parted. 

10:00 P. A/.; I had dinner with a friend of mine who is a theatrical 
press agent, and after listening to an outline of his duties, I was convinced 
that he and his kind are but literary wet nurses for leading ladies and 
prima donnas. 

/ / :00 P, M, : Can’t remember. Much too drunk. 

/2 :00 P, M, : Then to bed, to sleep the clock around. I have a hazy 
recollection of some such idea as this having been brought on by an attack 
of the bootlegger’s art and something I had read about a law against the 
girls wearing one-piece bathing suits. By what Humpty-Dumpty process 
of reasoning, do the blue-lips conclude that the figure of a pretty gal is a 
sacred and a pure thing, and as such, must be covered up as much as 
possible? Surely, the sight of a sacred and pure thing can never harm us. 
Since we must have our morals legislated into us hand made, I think the 
logical thing would be to have a law compelling every pretty baggage with 
anything sacred and pure to show, to show as much of it as possible. Then 
let us have another law, compelling all the hags, young and old, who have 
nothing to show, to cover up their duck-like rear formations, and stake and 
under-pinnings, and other such blasphemies against beauty and a logical 
morality. 


Jean's CtJening 


At the end of the day 

When the shadows are long 
I come with my pack 

And I come with my song. 
Mending your dreams. 

Making them bright. 

Selling them too 

For a penny tonight. 


Song 

Mender of Dreams. Mender of Dreams, 
Dreams for the night 
! am mending. 

Selling them too, Here's one for you. 

Dreams for the night; 

/ am lending. 

Dreams for the wise man. Dreams for the fool. 
Dreams for the small. 

And the great. 

But the saddest of all, / hide in my heart. 
It's the dream that. 

Comes true too late. 
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Reason is the sunlight in the hands of the Almighty, shining on 
the good and bad alike, causing the good to grow and the bad to 
perisn beneath the light of intelligence. Censorship is a candle in 
the hands of a police officer, shining with a feeble and bigoted glow; 
seeking only the dirt in dark corners and finding only that upon 
which it shines. 


Snooping: 

(The Great American Pastime of the Blue-Lipped Reformers) 

I F you have ever watched the animals of the wild for any length of 
time, you must have observed them, tossing their heads to heaven and 
gazing at the stars. It has pleased me to fancy that this -is the way 
they pray. I have seen the bull moose do it on a frosty night, just before 
the dawn, when the stars are the brightest. I have watched the 
coyote standing for minutes at a time, scanning the heavens perplexed 
and wondering; and even the snake looks up and marvels. But, 
did you ever see a hog look at the stars? I think not. With his 
snout forever in the mud. he can see only the mire, and for him the 
constellation does not exist. And again I have fancied that perhaps the 
hog is the self-a|>pointed censor in the animal kingdom; perhaps he is 
religious, and is only obeying the Scriptural injunction. **Seek and ye shall 
find,” when we see him rooting in the muck. At least he should be al¬ 
lowed to offer this bit of Holy Writ as an excuse for his snoutings. if 
his human brother is allowed to follow the same injunction, and offer it 
as an alibi for his porcine amusement. We have here a point that our 

social economists should settle at once, for as a smut rooter, the hog 

is fast being run out of business by the suidae homo in the disguise of blue¬ 
lipped reformers, censors, busybodies, dabblers, sacrosanct crows, and other 

such professional and volunteer longnoses. I mention it as a point for im¬ 
mediate settlement, not because I care a hoot how many waspish and 
clabber-minded reformers there are in the world, but because the hog is 
fast being done away with by such opposition; and the price of pork in 
consequence, is rising day by day. 

In this day, when it is the mode to mind everyone’s business but your 
own, the great American game of Base Ball will soon be relegated to a 
secondary position in the people’s favor, and the great American pastime 
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of Smut Rooting will then be our national game. This sport of muck 
sniffing, at first the pleasure of but a few mental degenerates, is now open 
for all who desire to indulge therein; the two essentials for the player being; 
the soul of a slummock and a desire to search out. find, and enjoy dirty 
things in the name of God or Country. 

Now, between a reasonable and a broad-minded censorship in the arts 
and near-arts, and downright dirt searching, there is in all well-ordered 
and healthy minds a wide line of demarcation; though the old ladies of both 
sexes on our guardianship boards of public morals, would seem to indulge 
themselves in the latter hoggish pastime while they use the former as an 
excuse to hide certain pornographic instincts in their natures which they 
dare not gratify in the open market; or to put a finer point upon it: under 
the name of doing a good work, they snout out smut where such is not 
intended, and as Dr. Krafft Ebing might have it, they find in this obscene 
practice a sort of second hand thrill to satisfy their nymphomania via the 
cerebral cortex route. Let us have a painting, a book, or a play that 
doesn't conform with their false standards of what life should be, and 
they are ready to tear it to pieces; and judges and politicians with an eye 
to future votes can be found in any number, ready and willing to bear 
them a hand and in the course of things, take a peek at the doings then 
on tap. Let Dreiser or Cabell or John Doe, write us a bit of life and 
these holy ones immediately tear the rings out of their noses and go to 
it with a will and a vengeance. They are ever on the alert to confuse the 
risque with the smutty, and to daub at once any healthy laughter the result 
of a ruttish constitution. Let a bit of humor be humorous, let it be piquant, 
let it have the zest of the living and the wit of life and the war dance is 
on. Being unable to define or understand life, art, or humor, they straight¬ 
way explain them as being dirty. 

If we must have our art, our reading and our entertainment censored, let 
us pick for the job men and women of intelligence. Let us lake the office 
out of the hands of friends of politicians and half-baked clergymen and 
place it where it belongs: in the hands of civilized persons. We should 
bring to the business men and women with mental capacities big enough to 
realize that a humorous story can have more than one meaning and still 
be clean, that a yarn can be risque and not be smutty, that a bedroom is 
sometimes used for sleeping purposes, and that a Turkish bath is a cleans¬ 
ing establishment, even though the sturdy male there walks about au natural 
in happy self-contemplation. What is needed for the work, is a mind that 
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can realize the possibility of one laugh of a healthy female to be worth 
six blushes of a virgin, he or she; to know that to laugh at life, is to reason 
with a happy and healthy mind, while to blush at its verities, is a six to one 
bet that the blusher is thinking with a mind slightly muck-blown. 

By all means let us have a board of censorship; but let it be composed 
of men and women who can hear the song in Rabalaise and not see the 
written word, who can feel with Wilde and forget for what he was in¬ 
carcerated, who can see the struggles in Conrad, Schnitzler, France el a/., 
and forget the words that painted them; who can brood beside a painting 
by Corot and laugh with a canvas by Hogarth. Give us men and women 
who can draw the lines of reason between how, to whom, or by whom a thing 
is said or done, and whether a clean or dirty mind is applied to it after it 
is said or done. These should be a few of the qualifications for the office 
of public censor, but God help us, where can we find an intellect possess¬ 
ing these virtues, that would be willing to tackle so questionable a job? 

And while on the subject of forming public censorship boards, may I 
not suggest that we have one to govern the sermons of some of our pulpit- 
pounders? Certain of these holy gentlemen have lately taken to delivering 
Sunday monologues that would have been censored in the “honkey-tonks** 
that vied with the “cribs** on the old Barbary Coast. 

Not so long ago I found my way into a church where one of these 
inverted comics was holding what the dear sweet thing was pleased to call 
a revival meeting which I found to be a revolting meeting. 

Here in this house of God, dressed in the power of an embassary of 
the lowly Nazarene, a thin-faced, hollow-chested, blue-lipped scandal 
monger, mixed the beautiful words of Christ and His Sermon on the Mount 
with a wretchedly worded story of his own making, containing a fine mix¬ 
ture of smut, bawdy doings, impudicity and brummagem town gossip. Not 
a line of beauty of his own making could be found in this clerical Sadist*s 
discourse, not a phrase worth remembering, not a thought to register above 
the lumbar region; just a haphazard harvesting of dirt. 

The pews in the sacred stable of this man, were filled with thrill hunting 
asses, drinking in his badly worded holy pictures of lasciviency, and with 
each gulp of mental lubricity, their eyes would light up with that cunning 
expression of expectancy to be found always in the eyes of a brothel keeper 
on a busv Saturday night. Please bear in mind that this ministerial polu- 
tion peddler was supposed to be preaching the gospel of the most humble, 
just, and beautiful nature that ever entered human society. A follower 
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of the Man of Sorrows was supposed to be his lot in life, but this holy 
mountebank gave a poor performance of the part as you must have guessed. 

Behold him then before a crowd of men and women that came to wor¬ 
ship; leering at them over the Holy Book while he recounted hear-say dirty 
happenings between actresses and men about town. See how he wetted his 
lips with his long and pointed tongue while he intimated that half his con¬ 
gregation were strumpets and cuckholds sub rosa; and then stepped back 
to watch the effect of his well-founded charge. See how he showed his 
teeth in a grin of incontinence and wiped the goatish sweat from the inside 
of his collar as he retold the latest newspaper dirt with certain embellish¬ 
ments of his own, to point a moral. Behold the man of God! 

I soon had enough of this bird, so I spent the rest of my time before 
him watching the effect of his words on his listeners. Men and women, 
little boys and girls, youths and maidens; all drinking in this cocktail 
of obscenity, while the bartender pounded his pulpit like a true religious 
paranoiac. To the shame of the lot not a soul arose to put a boot to 
the fellow’s aipray. The passing of the collection plates seemed to have 
a soothing effect on the poor man, for I noticed as he saw them filling up, 
he became somewhat calmer, no doubt he was considering the big hearted¬ 
ness of his government which refuses to take amusement tax on such shows. 

Yes, my dears, we must have a censorship board for our amusements, 
in fact I suggest ixpo censorship boards, one of males, one of females and 
let nature take its course. In this way we will conserve the breed. I further 
suggest that our censors in this line be given the duty of putting the screws 
occasionally on some of our sacred clowns and their Sabatical smut baths. 
Should this seem a bit hard on the lads, let us offer a reward for the inven¬ 
tion of a muzzle that will slip on the mugs of these evangelists of sexual 
blabber; have it so arranged that every time they let forth a stink-pot in 
the name of religion, a contrivance on the works will release a spray of some 
good disinfectant down their gullets. I trust the honest and sane men of 
cloth will work with us toward this end. 

This is the age of reforming, and to find a dyed-in-the-wool reformer 
of one kind or another, all you need do is to go into the street and grab 
the first ten people you meet; you will then be surprised to learn that you 
are bringing home exactly ten good citizens who have some pet objection 
that needs reforming immediately; there will be eleven in this home-coming 
if you include ypurself. We are all reformers of sorts, but it is the purpose 
of these papers to aim the bat only at the seat of those professional hang- 
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men of art and ideals. The amateurs in the trade I shall allow to lie over, 
I shall examine in this place one or two post graduates in the fine art of 
snooping. Let us look now at the paid guardians of the people*s morals. 

This job is no sinecure as you in your ignorance might have supposed. 
To hold down the commission requires the lack of not a few common 
decencies, a paucity of mental and artistic qualities to the point of becom¬ 
ing almost a talent. Among other gifts, one must have a proboscis not 
unlike that on a brood sow. “^?^hy, Grandma?’* “The better to root 
with, my child.” One must have a mind tuned to search out smut in 
healthy laughter, to see vice in a pretty form, to own a talent for marking 
sexual degeneracy in all art, to hold youth and lust synonymous, to doubt 
that there is anything clean in joy, to know how to put the will to rape 
in any book that reads of life, and to own a hatred for all things beautiful, 
particularly those not understood. To be ignorant of all the beautiful 
things painted through the ages, never to have known the comical lies 
in history, never to have felt the honest companionship of a real book, 
to have an ear dead to the harmony of beautiful music, never to have caught 
the joy of the first unsolicited kiss of a new love, and not to see God when 
He smiles behind the stars; these be a few of the gifts needed if you would 
be a paid reformer and censor of the arts and public morals. 

This is a good spot in which to give the political reformer our atten¬ 
tion. When I say political reformer, I do not mean the reformer of politics, 
but rather that solemn magpie of the ballot-box who seeks to reform the 
people with a legislative blackjack. This gent is the one who creates the 
job for the paid reformer and censor. He is a sapient fellow and fully 
cognizant of the fact that a religious flock usually votes the same way; he 
believes himself a sort of valet to the Creator and this no doubt makes 
him privy to the fact that every church congregation holds one or two 
oldish moneybags who are willing to turn over dollars with which to buy 
some needed votes of the mob. These devout lords of lucre rarely ask for 
an accounting as to how their coin is being spent when the salvation of 
mankind is at hand; ’twould be like asking the Almighty for a statement 
and receipt, and the political ones have for years, kept this a trade secret 
among themselves. 

Your political reformer is usually an old ass with but a few* years 
left him before the worms make merry with his fat. He has in most 
cases ripped and raked witl\ hot babies in his day, and now in the 
twilight of his existence, he thinks to buy his way to Glory by saving a 
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few souls for heaven’s joys, after the manner prescribed by his wife 
minister. Perhaps it was Carrie Nation that said, and I wouldn’t put ir 
past the dear old girl, that a politician is not a bad chap at heart, and 
that he is bedeviled into committing all sorts of assinine legislative acts for 
the sake of keeping peace in his own family. His minister swings a bunch 
of votes and all he need do is satisfy this duck and the ballots of the flock 
arc his. So he makes a mucker of himself to hold this batch of citizens. 

This gang of fanatics and that bundle of the same he can hold by enacting 
any fool law they suggest. The votes of the general mob can be bought. 

The civilized man being.in the minority doesn’t vote at all, his civilization 
forbids it, and there you have the answer in a nutshell. 

I know it sounds unchivalrous to blame the wives of the politicians forW 
hounding them into some of their legislative follies. A man cannot be^^ 
blamed for seeking to keep the peace in his own home; but I have made it a 
point for years to examine the face and features of every politician’s wife 
that has come my way, believe me, if there is anything in physiognomy, the - 
“pans” of these ladies suggest them capable of prescribing anything in the ^ 
way of suppression. Remember this the next time you see a picture of a 
politician and his wife rampant. ^ 

Then too, consider the doings at which the reformer and censor nave a ^ 
peek before they slam on the lid. Oh boy! I have wasted upward of 
two thousand words explaining the matter, and here you have the answer 
in a sentence: I 

Remember all went well with Rome as long as the hell-raising was in 
progress, it was only when they tried their hand at reformation that a ‘ 
nation began to retrogade into a flock 6f “wops.” banana merchants, kid- ^ 
nappers and accordeon players in vaudeville. 


Our wife read proof and copy for this issue; and what with her 
pedantic knowledge of rhetoric, grammar and orthography, the busi¬ 
ness led to one fine brawl after another until I silenced the baggage 
with this short arm jolt from Mark Twain and left her as expression¬ 
less as the proglottides of a tapeworm. — — —; I WOULDN’T 
GIVE A DAMN FOR ANY MAN THAT COULDN’T SPELL A WORD 
MORE THAN ONE WAY. 




It 



The Lavender Parrot 

By CEO. M. ROSENER, (Pan) 

O NCE upon a time Pan wrote a play, and when he had finished 
it he sent it forth to the managers to seek its fortune; but back 
it came and he sent it forth again. Each time he sent it forth 
and it returned, he noticed that it carried a tag. At first he thought 
these tags were some simple ailment of childhood, but when he noticed 
his PLAY breaking forth in a veritable rash of tags, he became truly 
alarmed. He examined the tags, and, to his horror, he found on each 
a message. One read, TOO TRUE TO LIFE; another said, A FINE 
PLAY BUT I DO NOT CARE TO GO TO JAIL; said a third, ITS 
A GOOD PLAY, BUT WHERE WILL YOU FIND A MAN 
WITH THE COURAGE TO PRODUCE IT? On another was 
written, THE PUBLIC WANTS BUN^ NOT THE TRUTH; and 
so they went on damning and praising in a single breath. Then said 
Pan to himself, *T will clean my child of tags and dress it in a new 
cloak and give it to the Pandenians alone.” 

THE LAVENDER PARROT 

Has now been done in a novel. A limited edition will be printed 
and then no more. The price will be a dollar and a half per volume 
and the book will be made as attractive as the price allows. If you 
care for Pan, then you are sure to more than care for The Lavender 
I Parrot. The story may not have a pretty theme, but it is life; and is 
^ life always a pretty, shallow>headed girl? If you think you would like 

I to read the book, make your reservation now. Send no money; just 
give us your name and address so that we may get a line on the number 
we will need to print. As intimated above, we wish to ke^ the book 
( out of tlie hands of Simpoleons and Dumbartons, and so will limit the 
I cation. 

I THEATRICAL MANAGERS OF THE 

WORLD BEWARE! 

, The Stagelore Play Company of 1400 Broadway, New York, a the- 
* atrical brokerage firm, has lately shown me the manuscripts of two 
musical shows of the light opera type. I listened to the music that has 
been set to the lyrics of these pieces by Geo. J. Trinkaus and found it 
most beautiful, almost beautiful enough to be a failure. After a second 
examination of the books and lyrics I am convinced that either or both 
are bad and trite enough to be howling Broadway successes. The titles 
®f these vaudeville operas are, A ONE-HORSE TOVVN and THE 
DEVIL TO PAY. Managers, I pray you, don’t be misled. I am 
arning you. I know. I am their author! 
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